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PREFACE, 


This outline of Professor V eitch’s life is given 
to his Mends with all diffidence, and no small 
sense of responsibility. It was undertaken at 
Mrs Veitch’s request, and subject to her ap- 
proval, and carried out with the assistance of 

• • • « 

my sister, Lindsay H. Wilson, in gathering 
and arranging material. 

To all those who so liberally gave me help, 
and intrusted manuscript and reminiscence to 
my judgment, I am deeply indebted. 

Especially I desire to thank Emeritus 
Professor Campbell Fraser, Professor Knight, 
Professor Calderwood, Rev. Dr Williamson, 
Professor Ramsay, and Mr Taylor Innes. 



VI 


PREFACE. 


The imperfect realisation of \fhat had weight 
and true bearing in the life we study, is often 
urged as a reason against venturing upon bio- 
graphical ground. One simple sdurce of failure 
may perhaps lie in faulty affection, which by 
its nature is incapable of discernment. Be 
that as it may, I am well aware that the 
only claim I can make upon the' readers of 
my uncle’s life is that of deep affection for 
him, and the memory of a friendship of many 
years and of close sympathy, the value and 
the happiness of which — to me — cannot be 
set down in words. 

M£RY R. L. BKYCE. 


Glasgow, September 1896. 
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MEMOIR OF. JOHN VEITCH 

PART I. 

BIGGIESKNOWE 




BIGGIESKNOWE. 

4 

Perhaps in no way is the responsibility of life 
more convincingly brought home to us than 
when we search back for light upon the de- 
velopment, for explanation of the powers, of 
the unit among his fellow -men. But unless 
prompted by sincerity, adnpiiation, and love, 
this search becomes mere inquisitiveness, and 
a degenerate task. 

As we handle yellowed pages, letters from 
the dead to our dead, and con over the hitherto 
hidden things ; when, sifted out before us, these 
lie open, which were never meant for our eye ; 
then the delicacy and strangeness of* the task 
of giving them to others is besetting, indeed. 
The doubt may even make itself felt as to what 
justification there is for the unasked-for can- 
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dour, this unveiling of the forgotten and the 
personal. To some minds there is none. 

Yet when the life has been great according 
to its opportunities, mastering and surmount- 
ing as it went on, it is natural to look -back 
upon every phase with reverence and interest. 
Indeed this interest is simply a form of faith in 
our kind, answering also the desire which all 
men share to be “ remembered for good.” The 
mystery is , not less because we have a key 
in our hand to the growth of a mind and 
the making of a character. Rather, holding 
that key, shall we pause on the threshold, and 
guard our spirit of inquiry by the charm too 
deep ever to become old-fashioned, — in the 
beginning God jpade him. 

To the life of John Yeitch attaches a subtle 

* 

attraction, though no stirring scenes break in 
upon the picture of it, and many of its periods 
are sounded in a minor, even monotonous key. 
For it simply arose, like any of the nature- 
forces with which he was in such intimate 
sympathy, and whose processes are hidden 
from the common eye. 

That there Ian in his veins the blood of one 

■ j 

of the fiercestleyid finest of Border races there 
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can be no doub$ ; and that there existed in his 
temperament, his physique, in certain of his 
tenets, and habits of mind, the bias of a son 
of the soil, is equally evident. These elements 
were striking, not in antithesis but in com- 
bination; they made up a man who was in 
reality of no class, though he shared, on 
occasion, the prejudices of two ; they granted 
to him a catholicity of temper .unusual in a 
Scot so vividly and .passionately Scottish. 

“ I like to see the mothers of men I like.” It 
was in a letter to her son that Dr John Brown 1 
thus refers to Mrs Veitch, senior ; and we have 
some touching allusions to her both in the son’s 
letters and his verses. There are those who 
remember her as already past her prime, but 
still obviously a woman of character and force ; 
physically and mentally robust ; her memory 
Stored with the romantic lore of the country- 
side. Her face would light up, even after 
stricken by a form of palsy, on recalling or 
hearing an amusing incident. Her sisters, 
“Tibbie” and “Ailie,” were not women of 
the simple power of Nancy Ritchie, the maiden 
name by* which, in Scottish custom, Mfs Veitch 

1 Author of ‘ Bab and his Friends.’ 
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was all her life known. Sh$ married late, 
being at least thirty, and John was her first- 
born. Indeed we may think of him as her 
only child, for although an infant brother died, 
and a sister lived to be a bright child of seven, 
he alone was her pride and solace. His own 
words speak to his feeling for her : — 

“ . . . Whose life was flow’ring of a noble heart, 

To whom self-sacrifice was natural 

As is the living breath of heaven’s own air. 

Her hand f was busy as the day was long. 

And in her eyes the mute appealing look 
Of any creature God had made awoke 
Deep sympathy ; the harebell on rude bank 
Between her fields was to her heart a joy. 

And imaged clear in memory I see 
The slender waving grass of autumn days 
She plucked and set above the mantelpiece 
Quaint figured ; there^all through the winter-time 
To wear its grace, foil living touch of spring 
Quickened anew the beauty of the y^ar.” 1 

Fully ten years before these lines were pub- 
lished, John Veitch wrote to his college friend, 
Alexander Nicolson, on hearing of a visit 
which the latter had paid to the old people 
at Biggipsknowe. The unwilling absentee 
says: “Your call on the old folks could not 
have befen but flattering to them, arid agree- 
1 The Tweed, p. 36. 
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able, especially when they found the frank 
and large-hearted man with whom they had 
to do — a particular this which my mother 
(God bless her !) would soon discover, for to 
some of the* rarest qualities of womanhood 
she adds keen discriminative observation.” 

Dr John Brown visited her in his double 
capacity of friend and doctor, and wrote after 
the visit, jvith certain data aboqt her illness, 
adding : “ I hope you may have her long with 
you. I saw you looking out frSm her face, 
and I don’t wonder at all your love for and 
to her. She got to my heart by repeating my 
father’s text at Mossfennan after my mother’s 
death.” (The text was, “ So I spake unto the 
people in the morning ; and at even my wife 
died ” ! J ) “ There are feW 'such people now 
in the world ; they are like old houses ; their 
•walls bearing marks of the inroads and the 
blasts of time ; the walls thick, and therefore 
warm, and the central fire burning bright and 
strong and clear far in.” It is true: even in 
the old faded photograph one still sees him 
looking out from her face. 

From* his mother John Veitch gets «the thin- 

1 Ezekiel, xxiv. 18. 
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lipped stern mouth, the blunt npse and strong 
eyebrows, but the forehead is in his case filled 
out to new and noble proportions, and eyes 
such as his are not inherited. No one who 
had seen them while he rebuked some brutal 

4f. 

man urging an overladen horse, or when he 
lifted up his voice and recited on the moors, 
or when his glance rested on the face of a 
friend, could forget that flash, that, intensity, 
that softened blue depth. 

Another faded photograph presents to the 
younger generation the old man James Veitch, 
who is still remembered in Peebles as Sergeant 
Veitch, or “Veitch the Fisher.” He stands, 
his withered kindly face bent before strong 
sunshine, with rod in one hand and a bonnie 
trout from his basket in the otlier. It is 
curious to note how exactly he gave his 
hands to his son : shape and character seem“ 
identical ; but beyond that there is small 
likeness. One can hardly imagine from the 
picture that this easy-going old angler was 
once a soldier ; yet so it was, and perhaps it 
is as true a tribute as we could find to the 
power of the Border country over her sons, 
that the very flock of the soldier, generally 
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so deeply engrained, seems to have fallen from 
him. He continued all through later life to 
haunt the Tweed and it*s streams, and to in- 
struct ambitious boys in the art he delighted 
in. # It was James Yeitch who knew the best 
pools, and the very nature of fish and fly. 

A little anecdote remains of how he cured 
his small John of an ardent desire to bathe 
in Tweed.* As every one knows, as he cer- 
tainly knew, Tweed, is dangerous for bathers, 
and many a child has been lost '’in it. John, 
a youngster of about six, was “ craiking ” (i.e., 
pleading and whimpering in one) to be allowed 
a dip. “ Come with me,” quoth the father. 
They reached an apparently suitable spot. 
“ Off with your clothes ! ” The child obeyed 
and went in, but, alas !* the water proved at 
once too deep. So, by stern command, on 
’went the garments again, and, discouraged, 
the boy followed his father to another place. 
“ Take off your clothes now.” The boy did 
so, but here the water was much too shallow. 
The clothes were donned once mo^e, and the 
poor little urchin followed as before. A third 
time he had to endure discomfiture ; the stones 
were too sharp or the current too strong. He 
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was for ever cured of his craving;; but perhaps 
there and then began his intimate knowledge 
of the varied and fascihating river, for which he 
grew to have such ineffaceable love. There is 
something in the dry patient humour of this 
form of discipline quite in keeping with the 
kindliness and hardihood of the early home 
life. 

From the .mouth of Mr John Keddie, a 
Peebles octogenarian, and a former provost 
of the royal ‘burgh, we have a lively picture 
of the little family in the Biggiesknowe cot- 
tage. “ Being thirteen year aulder than the 
Professor, ye may see, I mind him fine as a 
wee laddie. . . . Ay, she was a very ’cute 

woman, Mistress Veitch, the mother; and as 

# * 

for James Veitch’ he was a genial nice man, 
that everybody likit ; no kind o’ kink [double- 
ness] about him.” He was, it seems, “full o’* 
stories,” and though not “a furious auld 
Scotchman,” was proud to wear his Penin- 
sular medal in the front pew of the “ Hammer- 
men’s loft”. in the Established Church, dividing 
himself on this loyal occasion from both wife 
and son f for f think ye, would he gang to 
the Free Kirk wi’ it on his breist ? ” On one 
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occasion, according to Dr Williamson, there 
was no service in the parish church, and the 
sergeant was persuaded to go to the Free with 
his wife and son. But he would only do so in 
his. private capacity as a citizen and without 
his medal. Proud too was he to relate tales 
of his numerous battles ; proudest of all to 
have seen service under Wellington. He was 
a “weel set -up auld soldier,” noted as good 
company. And thg contrast of John’s staid 
and studious habit seems tp have struck the 
old residenter. Many a time had he noticed 
the little boy “ aye runnin’ aboot, wi’ his 
buik at his airm, a canty callant ! ” 

John was twenty -eight when his father died, 
and thirty-seven when he lost his mother ; but, 
long before they passed away, he stood out 
from among his old surroundings, and entered 
*the sphere to which his fitness was his sole 
and adequate passport. However derived, the 
boy showed from the earliest a robust force, 
a methodical energy of mind and body; a 
singleness of purpose, an instinct {pr the best 
within his reach, which drew the attention of 
discerning eyes, and even stirred local prophets 
to utterance. As a child in arms he had 
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vivid single impressions, which, Jhe said, never 
lost hold on his matured imagination. One 
was of crossing water in some one's arms ; 
another of seeing a negro’s face against bright 
sunshine, and being horrified. * 

Nothing is more characteristic of him than 
his conduct at the infant school, which, at 
seven, he left of his own accord, after three 
years’ attendance, remarking to his mother, 

“ That man can teach me ro more,” and adding 
that he had placed himself at another school ; 
which indeed was fact. There was a kind of 
frank egotism in this juvenile performance 
which was often attributed to him both by 
friends and adversaries in after-life. Perhaps 
it was due, for it cannot be denied, to some- 

# t 

thing subtler than mere self-consciousness or 
self-esteem. Untoward or novel circumstances 
would often bring out the one ; minds foreign * 
to his peculiar bias would at times call up a 
spirit of domination, and blind both sides to 
common qualities, in an unfortunate degree. 

Mr Smith, to, whom we owe a kind letter 
of reminiscence, himself remembers how, when 
he started his Adventure school in Peebles, 
one of the six ^scholars who enrolled on the 
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opening day, £0th November 1837, was John 
Yeitch, the independent boy of eight who 
“placed himself” and told afterwards. He 
was not many months in showing his quality, 
and his master, observing his thoughtfulness, 
diligence, and determination, began early to 
perceive his native distinction and 'to hope . 
good things of him. As his first year at the 
Adventure school drew to a close, John was no 
longer one of six, but one among a hundred 
and six pupils. He worked' the better, how- 
ever, under the stimulus of numbers, and 
“ stood well,” says Mr Smith, “ in all his 
classes.” Bible-lessons began the school work 
of each day, and afterwards the children were 

questioned on given.passages. John thoroughly 

* • # 

enjoyed this, and was ever ready with quick 
answer. He had an attentive habit, and ex- 
ceptional powers of memory. Half only of 
Saturday was holiday for the boys, and the 
mornings were devoted to recitations, repeti- 
tion of Psalms, and what was called “ Ques- 
tions.” This last meant, that after the first, 
boy had answered the first question, he in 
turn put the second to his neighbour, and 
so on through the school. In these Saturday 
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lessons John excelled, especially* in recitation ; 
his delivery of parts of Scott’s poems, “an’ 
they things” (!), is still held in remembrance, 
and the faculty grew as he matured. 

After just two years at the “ beggarly ele- 
ments,” he was advised by his master to begin 
Latin, that kind and wise friend promising help 
and encouragement if the child took his advice. 
A year later, •“ he had mastered the grammar 
and could already read in.- our Latin authors,” 
as his teacher tells* “ with ease and correctness.” 

Mr Smith speaks of having had a “great 
respect” for the boy as one of his scholars. 
Certain it is that mingled gratitude, affection, 
and respect existed all through after-years in 
the mind of his pupil. li\ 1886, having occa- 
sion to write to Mr Smith on his ministerial 
jubilee, this feeling is thus expressed: “I owe 
you much as my teacher. I have not forgot 
the time when I conned my lessons under your 
eye, or the mental quickening I derived from 
your valuable instructions.” Presently Mr 
Smith left* the town, and the next step for 
John Veiteh was to the old grammar-school of 
Peebles, first under Mr Sloan, and subsequently 
two other mastery. There he remained mitil, 
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at sixteen, he* became a student in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. Of the grammar-school 
period, which extended over four to five years, 
we learn little that is really new. No doubt 
they were important and precocious years ; 
but the record of his conduct has consistence 
all along, and nothing fresh can be noted of 
his outstanding force, and of his fashion of 
grasping with purpose and result whatever 
occupied him. • 

Out of doors, and out of attfiool, his studious 
ways were flung aside. He did not take much 
part in the ordinary (or shall we say extra- 
ordinary ? ) games of the school, although 
joining his comrades faithfully enough at 
“ ispy,” “ bools,” and “ shinty.” But he never 
had any liking or aptitude for games. His 

real pastime was fishing, in which his father 

• 

early tutored him ; and his friends must 
remember many a time when he recounted 
in his vivid way the pranks he played, the 
pure delight it was to him to act truant from 
home with his rod, and to wander, to his 
mother’s great anxiety, till after nightfall, even 
till one in the morning, up the lovely recesses 
of the Border streams. 
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Often, however, when play-heur came, John 
was either at work or pacing up and down 
the green, just as if thinking out some matter. 
And when we picture the little^ boy already 
pondering and pacing the green the while, 
we see again the grey-haired man, who always 
liked a long uncrowded room, where, as he 
worked and studied, he would walk to and fro, 
murmuring to himself or lost in sortie abstrac- 
tion. How yell can we recall the pause before 
the window whbn the knotty point cleared 
itself, and he threw back his head, to gaze 
with intense returning eye upon the hills that 
showed between his much-loved trees ! 

John’s school companions (now Professor 
Calderwood, the Rev. Pr Williamson, Mr 
Craig) saw at this time, when boys as a rule 
are anything rather than poet-students, the 
strong attraction of nature upon him, and how 
he was drawn to Wordsworth, or any poet 
in whom he recognised the same love as his 
own. But mingled with this he had a bright 
elastic spirit — enjoyment of merry doings, 
of boyish escapade, and of anything that 
savoured of advepture. 

• . i ■ _ . ...... 

Often in after-^ars he would exclaim wjth 
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half- humorous ^regret, that next to the life 
of a soldier, he would have desired that of an 
explorer, especially in the far North. Almost 
a craving for it seemed to come over him at 
times, when feading of Arctic expeditions, or 
gazing at pictures of high snows. It had 
a double fascination for him, — he delighted 
in travel, adjusting his mind more readily to 
fresh scenes than to new peopje ; but still 
more, he was enthralled by the sense of 
mystery, of cold magnificence, *of the un- 
recorded land, which only the most daring 
could face. 

Here we trace the influence of his own 
country. Nothing more impressive can well 
be conceived than the southern uplands of 
Scotland seen at mid-wintfcr ‘Under sunlit snow. 
On this his imagination might well thrive, as 
year by year he beheld, with ripening appre- 
ciation, the subtle outlines, the incomparable 
curves and slopes, which winter snows bring 
out in statuesque loveliness. What to the 
common eye is an almost fatiguing monotony, 
a country without crest or peak, gave to him 
at eve^y* season a satisfying joy. * 

That joy was in embryo in the old school- 


B 
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days, and, like other boys, he got into mischief, 
was punished for setting on fire the whins on 
Yenlaw, where he and his companions were 
roasting surreptitious potatoes, and heavily 
rebuked for harmless proceedings of a roguish 
kind in the High Street of Peebles. He had 
no nervousness or sense of fear, either when 
action was required of him or at his head-work 
in school. Examinations suited hi^. cool ready 
wit, and in them he always showed well. But 
there ran in r his, nature, and did so all his life, 
a curious vein of superstition. The world of 
the so - called supernatural, which one could 
neither credit nor deny, he saw no reason to 
denounce. And something within him re- 
sponded to the romantic spirit of his own 
country, which te'erils with stories of alluring 
kinds, — tales of second-sight, of visions of 
beautiful women ; ti-aditions of curse and 
revenge and treachery ; centuries of family 
feud. 

His natural eloquence and sympathetic power 
in telling, stories, such as that of the ghostly 
lady of Neidpath, many a time held spellbound 
a group of white-cheeked listeners. * But the 
feelings of pity \ awe, horror, which he could 
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so easily awake^ were in reality his own. He 
would laugh, and relapse into reserve as the 
tale ended and the nervous silence was broken 
by question and exclamation ; but those who 
watched his face might have seen it blanch 
at his own recital, his eye alight and flash- 
ing from within. In his best days nothing 
could surpass his manner and power in this 
respect. • 

In less measure it. seems to have been his 

from almost childhood. He was credulous of 

0 

the awful and mysterious. Hearing a strange 
whirring sound in a tree at night, he was filled 
with thrilling sensations. He persuaded a 
schoolmate to come next night and listen for 
himself. The proverbial courage of two dis- 
covered a wheel which tfie wind kept going 
to frighten birds from a garden near, and 
disenchantment followed. Full moon broke 
through the woods, and as the boys walked 
home, the one noted, and recorded long after- 
wards, how the other “stood entranced,” not 
wondering at the ancient worship, of any- 
thing so fair. 

John*was marked out by his naturefl. quali- 
ties as easily first at lessons among his childish 
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companions. Yet with them he evidently was 
on most friendly terms. He did not only orig- 
inate those essays which in school filled the 
other boys with wonder and admiration ; it was 
he who out of school started a society which 
he called “ Socias Manus,” by way of promot- 
ing good - fellowship among themselves. He 
drew up rules which have doubtless long ceased 
to exist, although their freemasonry may still 
find some echo among those living who joined 
in the friendly effort. He often spoke in later 
times of his boyish relish for the companionship 
of those kindred spirits who cared most, with 
himself, to wander the heights and burns, to 
dare imaginary terrors, and brave the secret 
woods and awful gamekeepers, for the right 
kind of “shinty"” sticks for school. 

It is a quaint picture that we glean from 
various accounts by these school-fellows of the 
bare, uncompromising old grammar-school. No 
partitions within ; “ pews ” for the classes, well 
scarred by hardy penknives ; one map and a 
globe, one master and his single assistant. 
The boys used to watch for Mr Sloan as he 
made his way from house to school/ dad in a 
certain familiar red-checked cloak. By his ex- 
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pression of face* they anticipated what manner 
of master they were to have each morning! 
But by all accounts he commanded his little flock 
admirably ; and, boy -like, they gave him gener- 
ous Credit for his true character, and very likely 
felt it was one to influence and even inspire. 
Certain it is that John Yeitch, with probably 
many another, owed to Mr Sloan a very real 
debt for his thorough teaching. Whatever the 
worth of his system, t*he master would tolerate 
no slurring, and could detect* at a glance the 
honest worker from the drone. The value of 
this became clear when the terrible examina- 
tion-day arrived, the event of the school year. 
We owe to the Rev. Dr Williamson an account 
of it. “ Dux ” boys Were all known before the 
examination began. The trial went on from 
t^n in the morning till four in the afternoon. 
All that time a “ few ministers ” came and went 
between the junior and senior schools ; “ and 
the mode of procedure was on this wise. A 
Latin class, for instance, was called up. A 
book of Virgil’s ‘iEneid ’ was professed. Some 
one present, known to be qualified, w^s asked 
to select any passage he chose. This was read 
and construed by the boys, and questions were 
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popped at them by all who were able to take 
part in the examination. . . . The teacher 
abandoned the work for the most part into the 
hands of others, unless he had to announce to 
the examiners that they were not bringing out 
all that was in a given boy’s head.” There is 
an odd humour in this last touch. But we can 
well believe that it was a “ serious business ” 
indeed, to be heckled by the members of the 
presbytery (or “ others ”) in presence of parents, 
friends, and the whole school. 

Another diverting incident is given by Dr 
Williamson, who writes, “ It was always matter 
of congratulation to the senior classes when Mr 
Elliot, the parish minister, got into controversy 
with Mr Wallace, the priest of Traquair House, 
on a Homan personage ! ” Bliss for the senior 
class ! They were ignored, forgotten, while the 
argument continued. 

Under this system John Veitch progressed, 
“never failing to carry off a load of prizes,” 
and “ impressing the examiners with the truth 
that he understood what he spoke about.” 
“ Many L of them, I know,” adds Dr Wjlliamson, 
“ predicted a brilliant future for him.” 

The work of t&e examination -day wa^‘ for 
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many years wotmd up by refreshment offered 
to the presbytery and strangers, in the form 
of a dinner given by the magistrates of the 
burgh in the. historic Tontine, High Street. 
“ Aad when Mr Russell succeeded in bringing 
out distinguished men from Edinburgh, then 
was the feast of reason and the flow of wit.” 
The names of these distinguished persons are 
unrecorded? but the day was matter of interest 
to the whole town, nnd as the prize-winners 
went home they were often waylaid and their 
books and medals inspected with kindly com- 
pliment. “Ye’re a clever chiel,” and “Ye’ll 
be a Professor some day,” was often said as 
John Veitch’s rewards were carefully scrutin- 
ised ; and one can picture his “ shining 
morning face ” ! 

Of course such schooling meant many things 
left out. Singing, music of any kind, other 
arts and sciences, now familiar in elementary 
form to every board-school child, were utterly 
unknown at the old grammar-school. Not 
even such aptitude as John may 'have had 
was given any chance of cultivation, yet no 
one could have wished for him that hydra- 
headed alternative, the board-school. 
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In after-years he made spasmodic attempts 
to appreciate instrument and song, but it was 
easily seen that for him only the emotional 
had any attraction. The words of a song 
were interpreters to its music. He could 'not 
divine Beethoven, although Wagner touched 
him on his dramatic side. But it was merely 
a stirring, and fell short of understanding. He 
liked to have it explained to him — a thing not 
readily tolerated by the genuine musical mind. 

His indifference to games points, perhaps, 
to another untrained faculty. Manipulation 
plagued him ; a parcel done up by his hand 
had an unmistakable eccentricity; his very 
writing, though rapid, was done with stiff 
wrist and spluttering ink* the table trembling 
under his laborious pen ! The foot, which in 
its day could do a pattern “jack-a-tar ” as 
well as any other boy in the place, had a 
plant of its own. It took the ground with 
great energy, grip, and enjoyment. He was 
recognised from afar in a London street by 
this alond No wonder ; his step was so 
characteristic, and so amusingly foreign to 
what he himself called, with kindly scorn, 
“ those Piccadilly boots ” ! It was expressive 

y , 
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not only of hims&lf, but also of the hills which 
teach the herds their steady swing, and of rocky 
bum-heads that force the angler to the firmest 
foothold. . 

Many an incident arises in memory as we 
think of the shapely hand and its quick grasp ; 
of the strength, tenacity, tenderness, enthusi- 
asm which seemed to emanate from the whole 
man, body and soul. And we are helped to 
imagine the little lacf as he reached home at 
Biggiesknowe, prizes under /arm, answering 
to the temperate joy of his parents, who, 
“without exhibiting any exaltation, felt very 
proud of him,” “ So were we all,” adds the 
generous memory of Dr Williamson. But 
honours and medals* did . not unduly uplift 
the successful boy ; rather they proved an 
incentive and “ increased his determination.” 

Biggiesknowe (really Bighouse - Knowe) is 
the early home, and there John was born on 
the 24th of October 1829. The house stands 
on the slope of green which runs down to 
the natural margin of Eddlestone Water, 
where, jjpw a belated and mill -impoverished 
stream, it passes by the Old Town of Peebles, 
on its way to unite with the Tweed. 
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Recent changes and encroachments have 
practically effaced the twofold cottage, but 
in his day, and for long after, it was simple 
and old - fashioned enough. Redecked with 
greenery, its cramped windows looked oirt on 
the strip of leafy garden and the once clear 
stream. An apple - tree which blossomed 
right into the window where John slept, is 
cut down ; but then it served not only for 
delight to ijhe eye, hut las a means of secret 
escape to the hills when summer dawns broke, 
and a boy-ally made with a pebble the recog- 
nised signal at the window. That window is 
small and square, opening inwards, and set 
rather high in the wall. Within is the narrow 
room once especially his, its second window 
looking lowly out on a strip of flowers, and 
above them the worn iron rail over whose 
smooth curve John, as a little fellow, went 
headlong and broke his leg. With character- 
istic enjoyment in overcoming difficulties, he 
took to the fiddle during this tedious conval- 
escence, £ performance indicating not musical 
tendencies, but sheer exasperation^ Little 
more can be said than that we can still 
stand within the }?ooms, six in all, whicly 
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saw him from the day of his birth to the 
close of his college career. One of his pa- 
rents, or both, found means to buy the house, 
which eventually came into his own hands. 
He and his wife went back to it, visitors to 
the old mother, and again to attend her 
death -bed ; but while his life opened up in 
other directions, his thoughts often drew him 
to the past ; and not many years ago he 
asked a friend to make the sketcfy here given 
of it, fearing for it the invading hand of time. 
Like many another, but more ardently than 
might have been expected, John Veitch looked 
back on this home. He felt about it with 
tenderness, and that kind of reverence which 
gathers about the scene qf our childhood. 

In one poem (“ Spring : a Reminiscence”) he 
speaks of “ days . . . that rise in holy light 
upon the memory ” : — 

“ 0 well do I recall 

The first fresh feelings of the heart that filled 
At sight of croons and the snowdrop fair 
On sunny bank that slop’d to the clear stream. 

And how, a wond’ring child, I stood subdued 
by the new beauty which I would not harm, 

Peeling it sacred as the life of God. • 

And now on looking back, Nothing stands out 
In a long lapse of time, save that green bank 
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Whereon the circles of the yeart were told 
By the return of those sweet lowly flowers.” 1 

“ You axe quite right,” he says in a letter to 
Alexander Nicolson, “ in supposing that I have 
no weak shrinking from men knowing* the 
humbleness of my home. Why should I have 
such ? My own position, as one who has re- 
ceived a liberal education, is a mark of the 
worth and intelligence of my parents, in that 
they are thijs shown, wifh all their disadvan- 
tages, to have perceived the desirableness of 
an education superior to their own ; and to 
have possessed the resolution and self-denial 
needed in their circumstances, to let me have 
it. 1 have a pride in them, and trust I shall 
never be weak enough to ‘forego it .” — May 31 , 
1852 . 

In the same letter, at the age of twenty- 
three, he is already making passionate refer- 
ence to the past, pouring out his heart to his 
friend with that mixture of abandonment and 
common -sense which is so like him. It is 
written fpom the Highlands, to him a form 
of banishment. “ Many a long, long summer 
day have I spent ampng the woods of that old 

1 Hillsi^/Rhymes, p. 8. 
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tower [Neidpath Castle] and beside its ruins ; 
and many an hour have I spent dreaming 
beside these crystal waters that sweep so 
beautifully past it. You really struck a chord 
which has vibrated for a week when you men- 
tioned old Neidpath. The name set me to 
think over years daily, alas ! receding in the 
past, and called up pleasant memories of boy- 
hood’s timtj, and made me long, for another 
glimpse of the sweet, spot. 

• 

“ Of dreams that waved before £he half-shut eye. 

And of gay castles in the clouds that passed 
For ever flushing round a summer sky.” 

I must drop this, else you will think me 
afflicted with home - sickness, or some such 
femininism. I really ain purified , however, 
for recalling my days of innocence, and en- 
thusiasm, and pure happiness, through having 

• -t . . . 

its origin in sources so simple.” 

He could hardly have better expressed the 
charm that worked in after-years. 




PART II. 


STUDENT LIFE 




STUDENT LIFE. 


It was at an auspicious moment, at the open- 
ing of a remarkable decade, that John Veitch 
entered on University experience. He was 
just sixteen, and fresh from the old grammar- 
school, of which, whi]p missing much that it 
could not give, he seemed to have made the 
most. The year was 1845. 

No record remains of how it was decided, 
but to Edinburgh he went, in spite of the 
opinion current in Peebles, that his going was 
“ a wheen nonsense, for the lad should ha’ been 
put to a trede.” , A compact was made* between 
his parents and himself, and, like many another 
son in kindred circumstances, he was destined 
by them, and considered himself from the first 
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destined, for the ministry of the Free Church 
of Scotland. 

His mother went to see John start in the 
Edinburgh coach ; and, knowing the weight 
of her threat, gave him warning, “ Now, John, 
see ye behave yerself, or ye’ll no’ get back ! ” 
Not to be allowed to return to college would 
have proved punishment indeed. He used to 
say with a* quiet smile, that aft£r-events led 
him to suppose he “ had behaved himself.” 
But, for the reassurance and joy of his parents, 
he lost no time in taking a bursary, and when 
the letter came with that news, his mother 
hurried with it to the post - office, that the 
neighbours might share her pride. It was no 
easy matter for such as, she to send a boy to 
college. Apart from the need of money, which 
was met by self-denial in the old people and 
conscientiousness in the son, there existed 
none of the facilities to which recent times 
are fallen heir. To get to Edinburgh there 
were full twenty miles to walk, while coach 
and carrier plied on certain days of the week. 
But old Mrs Yeitch did it on foot more than 
once, and many a time the young* student 
tramped the Edinburgh road, as the session 
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opened or the summer vacation sent him home. 
That divided life, half the year in the stir- 
ring capital and each long summer in the quiet 
country, was undoubtedly a boon to him, and 
had <a marked influence on his development. 
For the times were indeed stirring, and, to 
the raw country lad, not without thrill and 
wonder. Two years had barely passed since 
the Disruption, and his mothet, who, he 
said, “ allowed him tio mind of\ his own,” 
had brought him up in the Free Church, and 
dedicated him thereto. Naturally he followed 
the movement in Edinburgh with all the close- 
ness of an adherent. 

By the illiberal rules which then prevailed, 
Free Church students were discounted, and 
Free Church professors turned out not only 
from divinity chairs, but from others besides, 
Sir David Brewster as well as Dr Chalmers. 
The result was that a New College sprang 
into existence, providing extra-mural classes, 
and, with the emphasis of a fresh enterprise, 
infusing great vitality into its work. * In fact, 
from the time Yeitch matriculated (1845) 
till Sir ’William Hamilton’s death, ten years 
after, academic Edinburgh with its Uni- 
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versity, and its protesting c College on the 
Mound, passed through a brilliant and fruit- 
ful period. “ The Edinburgh rhetoric class- 
room in the forties and fifties might,” says 
Mr Skelton in his ‘ Table - Talk of Shirley,’ 
“ have been a school of the sophists.” And 
again : “ The fame of Edinburgh as a school 
of metaphysic and the belles lettres was then 
[1850] at its zenith; and to Sir William 
Hamilton, Christopher* North,’ and William 
Edmondstoune Aytoun, the University mainly 
owed its more than European distinction. At 
all events, Wilson, Hamilton, and Aytoun were 
the three most potent personalities of our 
college life.” Undeniably this was so, and 

every student of the time in Edinburgh hastens 

• * 

to bear witness to it. But Hamilton, un- 
bounded as his influence was over the few 
who in his class gave themselves to study, 
did not do everything. Among an earlier 
group of students of philosophy whom he had 
helped to mould, were the late Principal Cairns 
and Emeritus Professor Campbell Fraser. And 
the latter, along with Professor Patrick Mac- 
dougall and others, were the men Who, ex- 
cluded frona any ^versity chair until tes^p 
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were in after -• years abolished, taught and 
lectured from the New 

Thus it came about that, after taking Latin 
and Greek at the University in his first year, 
Yeitch in his second joined, immediately on 
their formation, the moral philosophy and 
logic classes under Professors Macdougall and 
Fraser respectively. This was at the time 
a usual method for divinity students. The 
Arts course prescribed for them preparatory 
to their theological work was as follows : 
first year, Greek in the University or under 
the Rev. John Miller, who held the Classical 
Tutorship in the New College ; Logic and 
Mental Philosophy in their second year under 
Mr Fraser ; Moral Philosophy frohi Mr Patrick 
Macdougall in the third year ; and in the 
fourth, Natural Philosophy under Mr Forbes, 
afterwards principal in St Andrews University. 

John Yeitch began on these lines, but finally 
went through the complete Arts curriculum of 
the University, giving himself five years to do 
it. It seems as if Sir William Hamilton had 
been as fortunate in finding himself among a 
fine clatjs of students as they were favoured 
who sat at his feet. Yet, says Mr Taylor 


College. 
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Innes, one of the most cultured prizemen of a 
younger set than Veitch, “we were all con- 
scious that he [Hamilton] was not at that time 
forming any school, and that, strange to say, 
the centre of youthful and philosophic enthusi- 
asm in Edinburgh was elsewhere. It was to 
be found in the students who clustered in the 
Free Church College round Professor Fraser, 
then in the- glow of his speculative youth.” 

As for the genial influence of Mr Mae- 
dougall, it is evident, from the students’ letters, 
that there was no man for whom they worked 
more willingly. Brimming with humour, and 
holding his men by the affection he inspired, 
he was at the same time the firm and care- 
ful teacher, and one who sustained a high 
standard. So that' we gather that it was not 
so much one man, or one class-room, that 
kindled the enthusiasm of the time, as c a 
happy coincidence, a high average, the blend- 
ing of power alike in teachers and taught. 

And among many drawn together by the 
common interest, it is pleasant to pause here 
over the first meeting of John Yeitch with 
Profess&r Fraser, pleasant to recall the long 
and intimate friendship which was then born. 
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Forty-six years §fiter, on the first day of 1892, 

the Professor writes with the greetings of the 

season, adding, “ This day finds you almost my 

oldest friend. ... I well remember how your 

face charmed ’me when I first saw it in 
« 

December 1846.” “ I saw him,” he repeats, 

now the friend is gone, “ for the first time . . . 
when he entered an elementary class of Mental 
Philosophy, .which I inaugurated .on the day 
of his entrance. . . .. I remember the bright 
and manly intelligence daily reflected in his 
face, the intrepidity and Enthusiasm with 
which he addressed himself to intellectual 
questions, increasing with each month, and 
the powerful individuality which made him 
one of mark among ninety young men. I 
recall, too, the affectionate * admiration with 
which, even then, he so deeply inspired me. 

. ? . My interest in him had been so much 
awakened by the intercourse of that winter, 
that in the summer of 1847 I made my way 
to Peebles, on purpose to see him in his early 
home. I was taken there by my friend Welsh 
of Mossfennan, with whom I was staying. It 
was then that I first saw Peebles, a region 
since associated with so many happy memories. 
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I have still a vivid picture j>f young Veitch 
as on that day, . . . the modest kindness 
of his greeting, and the interest of sanguine 
expectation with which even then one con- 
templated his career.” 

To some at this time he seemed merely the 
very grave student, grave with an almost 
forbidding severity, and suggestive of “ Nemo 
me impune lacessit ” ; yet whoso flights of 
madcap spirits were astonishing and unac- 
countable. But not far from the surface 
there was more to see ; and as we gaze now 
on the faint embrowned photograph of the 
young man, among other young men, the gentle 
reflective pose, without the sturdy frame of 
later years, the fine bent head with silken 
auburn hair, thicR* in the fashion of the day, 
the full pure eye with its speculative intensity, 
are indeed striking. Lines of his own in- 
voluntarily recur to memory : — 

. . his deop grey eyes 

As pure and lustrous as a maiden’s are, 

Yet wearing oft a far, clear, brooding look, 

As Seeing things beyond sight's finite sphere." 1 

“ I see him now,” writes Professor Oald^rwood, 

1 The Tweed, p. 71. 
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once both schoolmate and fellow-student, “ as 
he was then : a countenance clear and bright 
in expression ; the manner quiet ; and the 
slight stoop from the shoulder, induced by 
his habit of keeping his eyes fixed on the 
ground as he came thinking along the street. 
. . . He entered the classroom with a resol- 
ute expression, and made his way with firm 
tread to the back-bench, far up the room.” 

Having taken Fraser’s and Macdougall’s 
courses at the New College, and carried 
everything before him there,* Yeitch went on 
to the University, whither his reputation had 
preceded him, and at the beginning of the 
session 1848-49 he entered Sir William Hamil- 
ton’s class. It was during this winter that an- 
other lifelong friendship beg&n, and Alexander 
Nicolson and he sat together in the old class- 
room, where their names are writ up in gold ; 
or spent happy evenings, and sat far into 
night discussing everything under the sun, 
in the “Snuggery,” as they called it, of 10 
Warriston Crescent. From this tima we have 
a constant stream of letters passing between 
the young men during each summer,— letters 
continued over many years, and on both sides 
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carefully preserved. Indeed £here was inter- 
mittent correspondence right on till the death 
of Sheriff Nicolson, 1 and we well recall the 
sorrowful abstracted expression on Mr Veitch’s 
face as one evening, fresh from the burial of 
his friend, he was living again the old days 
which these letters reveal. Dated from 
Peebles, April 1841, the first begins: — 

“ My dear Nicolson, — I have several 

reasons for, writing to you so soon, and all 

* 

of them generically different. . . . Prelim- 
inaries over, what I wish you to do for me is 
this. You know Sir William Hamilton, and, 
moreover, you intend reading for honours, 
logical and metaphysical. I do not know 
Sir William Hamilton, end I intend reading 
for honours. Now, would you go to the 
‘ Illustrious Man’ and ask him for his ‘ Advice 
to Students,’ which is a printed paper con- 
taining an articulate statement of the books 
which must be read with a view to honours ? ” 

To which Nicolson two days after makes 
reply 

My Hear Yeitch, — I was happy to --receive 
yours. . . . But I am not pleased at the 
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manner in whicfe you absconded without let- 
ting me have another sight of your meta- 
physical phiz, or know your whereabouts dur- 
ing the last days of your stay in or about town. 
(I may remarlc by the way that such speedy 
departure was a violation of the Law of 
Continuity.) However, ... I have not 'de- 
layed to do what you requested, but called 
this day on the Glory of Scotland, the result of 
which ... is as follow^ : ... 1 st - The illustrious 
man himself has none [of the printed state- 
ments], but, 2 d - gave orally hll the necessary 
information. . . . B. 1. for the 2 lt cltfss of hon- 
ours any number of modern works in Phil- 
osophy, to be selected by the candidate. 

“ Cor. You choose what ones you like ; ‘ the 
Selection itself/ ipse dixit,*"* will indicate the 
merits of the student/ 

Lemma. The number given in is nothing 
compared to thorough mastery of what is given 
in. ‘ Accuracy is a good thing. One book well 
read is better than six nominally/ sic. H. 

“ 2 d - For the 1 st class of honours some 
work, or works, in Ancient Philosophy must 
be givem in. . . . Of course ‘ Lux Grgfise gen- 
tis ’ will be the favourite. 
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“3 d - He recommended the ‘Chronological 
order ’ in the study of the works. ... I hope 
the above will satisfy you. ... Of course it 
must do so, for you can get nothing more.” 

Breaking away from these business-like re- 
marks, he exclaims : “ What a villain you are to 
choose that subject for writing on ! I will not 
attempt it ; that of course is a corollary to your 
proposition. Shall you do No. 1 also ? I think 
I must even try a whack at Brown, an ungrate- 
fill task, as the poor fellow gets smashed by 
everybody. ... I have done nothing sys- 
tematic yet, but shall begin to peg into the 
Greek and Latin as soon as the things are 
published. I must, however, make Natural 
Philosophy my great concern, though it’s a 
horrible affair. As for Algebra, it’s only fit 
for heathens and Saracens.” 

This last opinion the friends shared, for 
neither mind lent itself in the least to mathe- 
matical matters. Both were at this time teach- 
ing at odd hours, in order to make money enough 
for college expense^, another bond of mutual 
interest! Thus the above letter goes 'bn: “I 
began my delightful ^task of teaching . . . the 
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Roman tongue yesterday. . . . The lady is a 
tall, good-looking, black-eyed Puseyite of about 
sixteen cetat. I must be on my guard. ... I 
must coat my heart with robur triplex , three- 
fold Presbyterian blue, to resist the dan- 
gerous influence ! . . . Write soon, a more 
creditable effort than your first, which was just 
an interrogatory and two preliminary apolo- 
getic sentences, and believe me, »yours affec- 
tionately, Alexander Nicolson.” 

After a few days the following leaves Peebles, 
its paper close covered with a free, strong hand- 
writing, words dashed here and there, and the 
straight lines flying as they near the end : — 

“My dear Nicolson, — f“was happy to re- 
ceive your ‘smasher’ of date some days ago. 
I 'am grateful, to a certain degree, for the 
information communicated. Seeing, however, 
that gratitude is decidedly a duty of indeter- 
minate obligation, and in my opinion one of 
these which it is both convenient and expe- 
dient to reverse, I promise you an equivalent 
‘ whacking,’ in kind and degree, about the 
Assembly time. You ought (case of Assoeia- 
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tion) to ‘ whack ’ that chap Brown : you could 
do the fellow in two nights ! As for Edwards, 
I hope (what presumption !) to send him the 
way of all the dead. (You must see that a 
dead man after being ‘ ignored ’ is killed a 
second time.) I think Edwards must have 
been a sort of good fellow, but somewhat 
lean. If he does not become Jonathan Ed- 
wards Redhivus it won’t be my fatflt, as I hope 
to give hi pi sixty hostile pages. . . . Most 
certainly the Glory of France, the fellow who 
has again intellectually united Scotland to 
her old political ally, deserves consideration, 
and he shall have it. ... I intend like- 
wise to review Sewell. ... I don’t intend to 
enter into any lengthened or articulate criti- 
cism of the principal vulnerable, yet hostile, 
momenta that fill your last. ... As for the 
law of continuity, that was not violated, unless 
remaining in town ten days longer than were 
necessary was a breach of it — and if so, the 
law itself is a misnomer. 

“ I have to address a society here to-night 
. . . on capital punishments.” 

This society was probably the “ Peebles Lit- 
erary Association,” which Veitch is believed to 
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have founded, and of which he certainly con- 
tinued a member for years. Its meetings were 
held in a tiny dark room, the vestry of the 
Free Church at Peebles, which went by the 
odd misnomer, “ The Hall.” Criticism and 
debate went on, essays were written, and, 
says the Pev. Dr Williamson, himself a 
member, Veitch’s papers and speeches were 
always repfete with originality,* and were 
listened to with great attention. # 

“I have to address a society here to-night 
on capital punishments. I am the second 
speaker ; ergo, I have no speech ready. . . . 
It is, however, probable I may dress the fellow 
who opens, and thus kill two dogs without a 
bone. By the way, how are you getting on 
with these horrid Ethics ? 1 am not reading 

. . . any of it at present. But the seventh 
book is a bit of a bore. It may be, however, 
that the difficulty arises from my plunging 
in medias res without any ‘ preliminary apolo- 
getic sentences.’ ... I think I shall read 
' Aristotelis de Anima’ for W. H., which, with 
Berkeley, Locke, Leibnitz, Cousin, &c., &c., 
will m&ke a pretty decent appearance,* though 
not a phenomenon by any means. I must 
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secure some of the Schoolmen on it. It is 
quite impossible to read it proprio vigore. 
Do you know how much reading there might 
be in the three volumes of the ‘ Organon ’ ? 
I should like to get it up likewise. You may 
have all my essays from Macdougall when that 
worthy gentleman has completed his peroratum, 
which I hope will be ere long. Take care of 
the highly -lauded Puseyite. It* strikes me 
she is making an impression. ... A woman 
and a Puseyite, being two evils added, equals 
a horrid evil in all.” 

Letters hasten to and fro at this time, parcels, 
papers, books, coming and going between the 
students, and full details t of the work eaeh had 
on hand fill the eager pages. It is the student 
life of that decade at its best. Yeitch, the 
session ended, went on studying at home* in 
Biggiesknowe ; and owed a debt, which he en- 
thusiastically realised, to the friend in Edin- 
burgh, who spared no pains to procure books, 
and to see them safely in care of the carrier 
who plied twice a-week between the old burgh 
•town and the capital. Anxiously Awaited, 
always acknowledged, these books had also to 
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be paid for. Anjl we find Nieolson in charge 
of a small sum, which refunded him for occa- 
sional purchases and the cost of carriage. He 
questions how to deal with a certain precious 
note-book, “ unless it might be safe to send it 
open at the ends, for which the postage is only 
6d.” ; and packages with many seals would 
reach the “ Snuggery,’* the summer essays come 
from Peebles ready for delivery intp the hands 
of the professors “ favoured by Mr Nieolson.” 

The letters become steeped in the*very vocab- 
ulary of metaphysics ; and that personal in- 
fluence so markedly attributed to Sir*William 
Hamilton shows both consciously and unawares 
in the dose merry pages, where “ H-” and “ sic 
H.” recur frequently after remembered phrases 
of the teacher ; and such Expressions as the 
“Glory of Scotland,” the “Dictator in Meta- 
physics,” the “ Great Man,” and the “ Great 
Master ” testify to the faith Sir William in- 
spired, and the charm which held his students. 
For example, Yeitch writes, “Since the Die- v 
tator in Metaphysic, &c., has homologated what 
to me seemed sufficiently dark, I am, prepared 
to sweav to the truth of the thing.” 

Phrases in Latin, Greek, and French occur 


D 
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often in these epistles, but .German was still 
formidable to Veitch in ’49. “By the by,” 
he writes, about that Trendelenburg [he had 
asked Nicolson to procure it], “ I am not aware 
whether the book is in German, High Dutch, 
or Broad Scotch. In fact I never saw it. . . . 
If it be in German, it shall rest in peace for me ; 
... I will none of him ! ... If Trendelen- 
burg is in an unknown tongue, I .shall use my 
discretion as to which* of Aristotle’s Logical, 
Psychological, or Metaphysical Treatises I 
will hereafter peruse. It will be the shortest, 
of course, for very little of that gentleman is 
long enough to me, with so much on hand.” 
After giving some absurd details about getting 
an old hat done up for a shilling, and testing 
it in a shower of rain with disastrous effect, 
he says, “ The only consolation ... is that it 
was, and of course is, only my second best, 
which I am prepared to demonstrate syllo- 
gistically is as good as the Lev. Dr B-ch-n-n’s 
premier, though he — i.e., the man, not the 
hat — has been pronounced the ‘ Prince of 
Preachers.’ In sooth Dr B. may be- thankful 
that his great mental powers, which *are not 
so very great after :^1, lie lower, and therefore 
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in a stranger cas%, — than his hat ! ” This Dr 
Buchanan was Professor of Theology in the New 
College, and was the well-known author of a 
book entitled ‘ The Work of the Holy Spirit.’ 

If a letter begins in exuberant fun, and 
few are without fun, it will suddenly fall 
into a serious key, telling of the absorbing 
work, which, to Veitch at any rate, was un- 
feignedly a delight. We can picture him 
rising betimes all through the summer at 
Peebles, and resisting the appeal of “grain” 
and “hope,” to sit in the narrow room where 
the desk, and strewn papers, and sofa covered 
with books, marked his isolation, and yet 
favoured his reflective habits. Into a special 
box in his own separate door the postman 
dropt those many letters, no doubt marvel- 
ling the while. 

We must not, however, suppose that he was 
lonely or unsociable. “ He became,” writes the 
itev. Dr Williamson, now his fellow-student, 
“ a frequent very welcome visitor in my mother’s 
house.’’ He was fond of fun, enjoyed summer 
expeditions, and the balmy evenings boating 
up Tweed to Neidpath, and the friendS took 
many walks together. At these times of re- 
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taxation he was like a boy set loose from 
school. But it was ever with open eye, and 
with genial talk, and the ready passage from 
Wordsworth or other poet. Dr Williamson 
was not only familiar with the old house at 
Biggiesknowe ; he knew the work going on 
there, and even — at a later date — copied out 
for Veitch while the Life of Dugald Stewart 
was in process ; and there they laughed to- 
gether over the printer’s mistakes in decipher- 
ing the writing of John. 

But study was not so easily carried on, nor 
material so simply to be had, in these still 
not distant times ; witness the following quota- 
tion from Veitch : “I am truly obliged to you 
[Nicolson] for the pains and trouble you have 
been at in getting these notes. I wish you 
would send them entire. The mode of sending 
them will be this. When you go to Castle 
Street at 4 o’clock p.m. you can go by Princes 
Street, from the end of which — i.e., at the 
Register Office — the Peebles coach starts. . . . 
Give them to the coachman addressed to me.” 

During this summer his work was, “ For 
Macdougall I intend writing, as I said before, 
on ‘The Will,’ Scottish Natural Theology, and 
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perhaps Sewell, *and reading Leibnitz and 
Butler. As to the Ethics, > I am not sure : if 
nobody is going to read them, I will, for the 
credit of the class. Indeed I think I will at 
any rate.” Cousin, and Locke, and Trendelen- 
burg’s ‘Aristotle’ he also had on hand, and 
in his letters we feel the powerful leaven at 
work within him. 

The near prospect of finishing «his course, 
and thereafter devoting his life to the Church, 
forced upon him questions essentially interest- 
ing to him then and always, for he had all a 
Scotchman’s leaning to Theology. ’After six 
pages of fun and teasing he bursts out on 
page 7 : “ I cannot but think it a stain on our 
Churches, and men in them, to have acquiesced 
so long and so unthinkingly in the doctrine of 
Necessitation, or rather of a necessitated voli- 
tion. I know that this arises from their hold- 
ing ‘ Election ’ views. These I hold too ; but 
we ought not on that account to annihilate the 
notions of merit and demerit, or at least render 
them ridiculous. I think I shall manage,” he 
naively adds, “ to be perfectly orthodox, though 
for that,*of course, I do not care a fig, provided 
it had not been the true, or what seemed to 
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me the true. However, I ' think there is a 
great deal of rubbish which requires clearance 
connected with what is termed Calvinism. In- 
deed there is no treatise, so far as I know, 
where the doctrine is put upon its real and 
only valid footing. Edwards” (on whom he 
was writing at this moment for Macdougall, 
“56 pages and no prospect of a terminus”) 
“ has a good many valuable things in it, but is, 

to any one that will push things a few inches 

< 

beyond their status quo , thoroughly atheistic.” 

Fronj passing remarks of like nature, crude 
though they may be, we gather the drift of 
his inner life. And every now and again the 
chafing against the confinement, the longing 
for a different freedom from this so dearly 
bought, flashes out. Nicolson was in his High- 
lands during this summer, and wrote ecstat- 
ically of sun-burning and idleness. It was a 
very hot summer from May onwards, and John 
Yeitch from his small room, rising with daily 
headache, and sitting for weeks at a time till 
two in *the morning at work, often heads his 
epistles “ very hot,” &c. “ How I do envy your 
position ad interim ! ... I am not Sure . . . 
that it is the pufw and disinterested love ^pf 
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the sublime with .which I am actuated. ... I 
hate the Stoics with a perfect hatred, and am 

t 

somewhat of an Epicurean. By the way, from 
the sublime to cream ” (on which Nicolson had 
dilated), “ and from cream to Quintus Curtius, 
and from this latter to the classical part of the 
M.A. examination, do you think I will be able 
to do the Greek and Latin during September 
and October, devoting the whole time to 
them ? I mean to do it thoroughly, anno- 
tating it.” * 

Presently we find him in the thick of this 
classical reading, but as October op'ens he be- 
gins to modify his scheme of work. “ I have 
just finished Edwards (in word and thing!). 
Scottish Natural Theology stands at this mo- 
ment at 44° below zero. Half-a-dozen pages 
more, I expect, will sink the concern ! ” This 
calls forth from his friend an amusing caution. 
“ Commend me to you,” he writes, “ for beard- 
ing the lion in his den ; you are quite up to 
that sort of thing ! And you have swamped 
poor Scottish Natural Theology in a, sea of 
Critih der reinen Vernunft, logic, and tech- 
nology.* Let it go then, if, as is to be* feared, 
it is only a well-meaning but unseaworthy log, 
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with no stable Higher Metaphysic keel to bear 
it up. Only, I do hope you will put some- 
thing better in its place.” Having on the 
a-ppointed dky despatched the two essays, one 
On the said Natural Theology and the other 
on “ Pleasure and Pain,” Yeitch goes on to tell 
his friend what he intended to do in winter. 
“ I suppose you are living in the belief that 
I am going, to make this my fourth session by 
taking Forbes. Such is not my intention. I 
have resolved upon making my course extend 
over five years," and accordingly will take 
Wilson and Sir William, for which — i.e., the 
Logic — I will work, attempt its daily exhibitions, 
&c. ... I am labouring away at the Greek, 
expect to finish the Philoctetes to-morrow, and 
HSschines in great part this week. After that 
I must steal a day to visit the Rev. William 
Welsh of Broughton. ... I have not wholly 
lost hope of Sir William’s essay [on the Will]. 

. . . Were I writing for him I would make 
an effort to come near a finished affair histori- 
cally and critically, the former of which I 
despair of doing of my absence from books. 
The latter I think: I could manage tohrably .” 

Mr Nicolson, himBelf an able student, an$l 
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endowed with fine literary sense,, was unspar- 
ingly critical of the country student, and. yet 
generously shows what he expects of him. 
At this point — the winter of’49-’50 — -they fall 
out of each other’s course, Veitch going forward 
to a fifth year. “ I am doing my best,” says 
Nicolson, “ to make Utilitarianism look as 
black and blue as possible. ... I have 
come quite k> the other pole in morals since 
last winter. I am now in danger of running 
into the extravagance of making happiness 
appear nothing, when before ‘I made it every- 
thing.” Then he goes on : “ You must de- 
cidedly, if you attend Wilson this winter, 
throw your whole soul into a refutation of 
his doctrine, which really leads to bad conse- 
quences. Of course you are to be Primus in 
both Logic and Moral Philosophy. Nothing 
short of that will content me, or be worthy 
of yourself.” 

So the beginning of the winter session found 
Yeitch again sitting at the feet of the “Dic- 
tator,” and of “ Kit North.” No doubt he 
took Hamilton’s class a second time simply 
becausd he enjoyed it. It seems that this was 
common enough among the students. Dr A. 
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B. Bruce, for example, who* entered Fraser’s 

class with Yeitch in 1846, tells how, his love 

% 

being Mathematics, he took it three years 
consecutively. 

« 

The “apathy and contempt” with which 
the best men then regarded the Edinburgh 
Arts degree is well known. It was granted 
in some subjects without examination and after 
a few minutes’ conversation, and was hardly 
taken, or asked for, save by schoolmasters or 
those for whom it had a superficial value. 
Few of Veitch’s ‘friends thought of taking it. 
The restraints of a strictly prescribed curri- 
culum being thus slackened, there was freedom 
for the individual, now unknown. Conse- 
quently his special taste qnd bias were fostered, 
and we can well imagine that the liberty of 
choice readily outweighed the fictitious honour 
evaded. This state of matters was ended with 
the Universities Commission of 1858, when the 
degree of Master of Arts was raised to a posi- 
tion of real academic value. 

Meantime Sir William Hamilton had been 
partially stricken by paralysis : “ The massive 
brow aftd calmly observant eye were clouded, 
the articulation wast defective and laborious 
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but he struggled bravely on, and the moral 
effect on the students of that shattered body 
sustained by an indomitable will was im- 
mense.” 1 It is an interesting picture that we 
get of this classroom ; of the students’ hero 
with his disabled arm. “As the hour ad- 
vanced,” writes Professor Calderwood, “ and 
the analysis of consciousness went on, the 
younger fellows, first weary, became restless. 
At such times Veitch, all attention and 
quickly wielding his pen, would grow im- 
patient and mutter in displeasure. . 

The Professor, with an earthen* jar before 
him, jostled inside it cards, on each of which 
was a letter of the alphabet, and drew as 
chance would have .it. Any student under 
the letter drawn might rise and give an ac- 
count of the lectures which had been given 
since the previous oral examination. When 
V came up, immediately Yeitch rose slowly 
in his place. The event was one of interest 
to us all : he gave an account of the Professor’s 
reasoning so clear, so full, so appreciative, that 
it left no doubt that he was . . . first man. 
His achievements in this way live* in the 

1 Table-Talk of Shirley, p. 41. 
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memory, and they pointed him out at the time 
as a thinker of no mean repute.” 

At the close of the session Veitch carried oft*, 
for the first time in student memory, the 
highest honours in Logic and Metaphysics, 
and the gold medal in Moral' Philosophy. 
Even Nicolson had reason to be satisfied, and 
the eyes of the younger men followed him 
approvingly... One of these was> Mr Taylor 
Innes, then in his first* year of Philosophy, 
but who, 'a twelvemonth later, repeated 
Yeitch’s feat. He says, “ There was a great 
contest who should have the second place, 
but no one had any doubt that Veitch was 
the first : his calm mastery of every side of 
every subject that camp, up had impressed 
us all;” and “ there was universal enthusiasm 
over his double honours.” 

Before this time the students of Professor 
Fraser’s class — Veitch at their head — had 
formed among themselves the Metaphysical 
and Ethical Society of the New College. A 
society of* like name apparently existed before 
New College days ; it was, however, scarcely 
alive, and could not provide members enough 
for office- bearing within it. But under the, 
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influence of fresh blood the younger society 
ousted or absorbed the old, and began to 
usurp a unique place in the life of the 
University, over which a wave of philosophic 
interest seemed to be passing. New College 
and University students alike poured them- 
selves vehemently into this Society, and its 
diploma of honorary membership, conferred 
among rare, instances upon Veftch himself, 
became much more prized than the despised 
Master of Arts. For many yearS he was an 
active member, a principal figure in the 
“ Metaphysical,” until, and indetfd after, it 
migrated to the University with Professor 
Fraser himself. 

Friend after friend of these early days 
gives evidence as to the influence which, by 
hidden ways, gradually asserted itself, and it 
w&s acknowledged without grudge that Yeitch 
became facile, princeps among men with whom 
it was honour to be young. “ They looked 
up to him,” says Professor Knight, then him- 
self a student in the University, £ .‘ much in 
the way that the young Sieves at the college 
of La FlSche looked up to the boy -philosopher 
Descartes, who soon left them to found the 
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Modern Philosophy of Europe. . . . He was 
one — and by far the most original — of a 
brilliant group of students.” 

John Downes, Alexander Nicolson, James 
M'Gregor, Alexander Bruce, John Wilson, 
Andrew Wilson, Gavin Carlyle, John Steven- 
son, William Knight, George Wilson — all of 
Yeitch’ s year, or thrown together during the 
greater part, of their course — those were some 
of the comrades of thi,s time, not a few of 
whom, with Yeitch among them, are gone 
into the silence. ' Their plain student names, 
like his, thus baldly read, convey no impres- 
sion. But, with hardly an exception, they all 
became men worth knowing — scholars and 
litterateurs, men of thought, of action, of 
truth. It was a happy chance that gave 
Yeitch the sympathy and stimulus of such 
fellow -workers, and the place they granted 
him among themselves was no doubt the most 
encouraging fact of his life at the time. 

“ The divining instinct,” continues Professor 
Knight, “ of the Scottish student, was perhaps 
as finely developed, and as keenly exercised, in 
its diagnosis of merit at that time, as ever 
before or after ; anfd^this came out, not only^ 
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in the way in yhich the best essayist was 
appraised, when he read his papers in the 
classroom, but also, and even especially, in 
the verdict passed upon his work in the 
Debating Societies.” 

Besides the “ Metaphysical and Ethical,” 
there were the “ Dialectic,” the “ Diagnostic,” 
and the “ Exegetical,” of which last “classical 
scholars who, intended to become, clergymen 
were members.” Mr, Knight did not join 
that Society, but was attracted by*the signa- 
ture on the notice-board, “J. V., secretary,” 
and went to one of its meetings. Essay 
and essayist are forgotten, but, he adds, “ I 
remember well the keen eye and clear speech 
of the Secretary ; his firm incisive manner, and 
the way in which, young as he was, he guided 
the whole work of the Society. . . . 

‘‘But it was mainly in the ‘Metaphysical 
and Ethical’ that Veitch’s powers as an under- 
graduate came out. Every student interested 
in Philosophy joined that Society ; and he 
usually felt that he owed more to the essays 
read and discussions there carried ’on, than to 
any other academical influence, excepting the 
personality of Hamilton.” Veitch was “the 
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chief — the representative njember — in those 
delightful ever-to-be-remembered years.” 

Mr Taylor Innes, referring to Veitch’s influ- 
ence in the “Metaphysical,” says : “He main- 
tained his connection with the Society even 
after he had joined Hamilton’s class and had 
gained its honours, and we who had been only 
at Sir William’s rather grudged this assump- 
tion of superiority. But the §rst night on 
which we were admitted as guests to the 
‘ Metaphysical’ changed our view. The essay- 
ist that evening was George Wilson, afterwards 
Mr Veitch’s brother-in-law, and I remember 
to this day the revelation he made to us of 
what could be done in the Way of concentration, 
and almost consecration, of the mind for specu- 
lative ends. It was in him a permanent pos- 
session and attainment, and to the end of his 
life, amid all the roughnesses and pressure of 
business occupation, there shon^out in 1pm that 
which attracted us so .early : not refinement 
of mind only, but an inward crystallisation 
of soul. . There were other able men present ; 
i*ut Veitcb rose above them all.' He was 
generally in the ch^^^tad' duty of 

summing up the ^iscussion. I have oft|n 
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since heard that duty performed by celebrated 
men, but never with such absolute success as 
it was in those days by him. Without notes 
and without preparation, he gathered together 
all the parts of a long and complex discussion, 
presenting each in its due proportion and in its 
relation to the rest, and unfolding the result 
with a weight, wisdom, and power quite un- 
equalled in my experience.” . 

Thus, as he gained an assured footing among 
his fellows, there began to gather* round him 
friends such as only a man bf character can 
hold, in spite ^of differences of upbringing, and 
the usual conventions of acquaintance. Work 
began to come to him, as presently we shall 
see. Then, after 18 £ 0 , he entered certain 
theological classes of the Free Church, by way 
of carrying out the original dream both of his 
parents and of himself. These, however, were 
soon dropped : not that they lost favour with 
him, for he “ retained -the keenest interest in 
religious questions, and would trenchantly dis- 
cuss them to tbq end of his days.” -But, as 
Professor Fraser says, “ the ecclesiastical atmo- 
sphere was uncongenial, and finally helped to 
determine his strong-, bent to philosophical 

B 
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liberty.” That there was mare complex reason 
for what seemed to some his defection, is clear 

V 

from his letters to his friend Nicolson. And 

there can be little doubt that his critical habit 

of mind, combined with a passionate and deeply 

religious nature, played curious havoc for him 

among the teachings and dogmatising of the 

time. But this, and it would seem the whole 

content of these transitional years, is laid 

* 

bare in the correspondence here presently 
continued! " 

The spring of 1850 shows many advances, 
greater maturity and intensity in the young 
student, now twenty - one. A day or two 
after coaching to Peebles, the winter’s work 
over, we find Yeitch writing to congratulate 
Nicolson on his B. A., and awaiting the arrival 
of his own prize-books from Hamilton’s class- 
room. “You are the first,” writes Nicolson, 
“ to give me on paper my new title, this day 
solemnly conferred by the time -dishonoured, 
rubbish-compiling hands of Professor 

“I congratulate you,” says Yeitch, “on your 
.Bachelorhood, . . . and may you never stain 
it . . '! by any synthesis whose elements you 
have pot fully sifted.” ‘ t® 
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There followed on the prize-taking and close 
work of the session some weeks of reaction, 
which are easily imagined. The friends seem 
to change places, and that natural indolence 
which is said to have told against the Celtic 
Nicolson all his life fell upon Yeitch, the 
usually unflinching worker. “For me,” he 
writes, “I am joined to my idols. Can you 
... at all realise the position of one who is 
sunk in the lowest depths of indolence, who 
sleeps some nine hours per night* and does 
nought during the livelong day ? I positively 
am of opinion that I shall never he able to 
withstand the current which has set in upon 
me.” 

From the first he .was specially attracted 
by. Descartes, and Professor Fraser had long 
before this “ suggested a translated edition 
of t*he £ Methode ’ as work that might some 
day be congenial to him.” But now the 
translation, just begun, is thrown aside, and 
he cannot bring himself to resume it. “I am 
too lazy to move,” So he betakes himself to 
other reading, a refreshing draught from other, 
wells. 

‘ I have fallen in . . . these days . . . with * 
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Shelley. ... To the highest metaphysical 
acumen he unites one of the very finest imagina- 
tions. Such a union makes one despair, and 
almost objurgate their lot. He is blasphemous 
enough. ... I have always heard the poor 
man branded with all the terms which theologic 
hate can coin, and I know that the knowledge 
of what is bad in, the fellow is widespread. 
But with all his blasphemy and denunciation 
of Deity and Christianity, I immensely prefer 
him to all the whining evangelicals I ever 
heard or read of. Nay, I subscribe to every 
word of Shelley, where he denounces what he 
observed was mistaken for Deity and Christian- 
ity ; though, poor fellow, he was himself mis- 
taken in thinking that .such was all, — and the 
truth. Shelley is the only man who fairly 
represents my conviction on the doctrine of 
necessity; though, i.e., he gives the whole of 
what I believe sufficient to supersede the doc- 
trine as commonly held, but not what is neces- 
sary to save the dreadful consequences of the 
dogma. «*' He is a consistent Necessitarian. 
Thus sings he 

‘ Throughout thoa^, infinite orbs of mingling light, 

Of which our 4arth is one, is wide diffused 
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A spirit of activity and life, 

That knows no term, cessation, or decay, 

That fades not when the lamp 'of earthly life, 
Extinguished in the dampness of the grave, 

Awhile there slumbers ; . . . 

But active, steadfast, and eternal, still 
Guides the fierce whirlwind, in the tempest roars, 
Cheers in the day, breathes in the balmy groves, 
Strengthens in health, and poisons in disease/ 

Again : — 

‘ Spirit of Nature ! all-sufficing Power, 

Necessity ! thou Mother # of the world, 

Unlike the God of human error, thou 
Requir’st no prayers and praises/. 

These extracts are from his ‘ Queen Mab,’ 
the unrivalled work of a youth of eighteen ! 
Strange to say, Shelley is also an idealist. 
This dogma he clothed in imperishable verse. 
Everything that is, but seems and ‘ is a 

vision ’ : — 

• 

' Thought is its cradle and its grave not less, 

The future and the past are idle shadows 
Of thought’s eternal flight ; they have no Being ; 
Nought is but that it feels itself to he.’ ” 

It must be remembered that these are 
merely a young man’s impressions on the first 
reading of the poet. We have to submit to 
the choice, not from the finest of Shelley, but 
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rather to that in him which answered to the 
best in the student. It is a question whether 
Veitch ever enjoyed Shelley the poet, as he 
seized upon Shelley the metaphysician. Yet 
the “ imperishable verse ” made its own im- 
pression, and without doubt gave to his recep- 
tive mind fresh literary impulse and a new 
standard of excellence. 

Most men and women look hack to a time 
when Shelley absorbed them, and threw his 
fascination over their very thoughts ; and 
John Veitch was no exception. But he never 
in after-life quoted Shelley, though much of 
that singing might well lend itself to the lover 
of Nature ; and one is fain to conclude that 
with the passage of these fervid years when 
Veitch was as emotional, passionate, impres- 
sionable as young man could be, the poetic 
thirst allayed, Shelley in great measure ceased 
for him, partly because there was sterner grist 
to be ground, and partly because deeper affec- 
tions and the supreme mastery of Wordsworth 
were yet in store. 

The interlude, which included idleness and 
poetry, had a grave and solid reaction. He is 
absorbed once more in the abstract* So irf&ch 
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is this so, that Nicolson teases him about it, 
and is almost fatigued by # it. “I have just 
received your acceptable essay, shall I call it ? 
Very much ‘ Letters - to - a - German - Princess ’ 
style, even more profound.” Still, the sym- 
pathy which each counts upon is never lacking ; 
and in the same letter, after pages of clever 
fun and serious sayings, bye bursts out, “ Give 
me an Infinity of Perfection and ^n Eternity 
to work in, and I’ll soWe you anything.” The 
attempt to “solve . . . anythin^*” did not 
vex the soul of Nicolson as it did Yeitch, yet 
the former was intellectually the re'al sceptic of 
the two. 

Presently we find Nicolson, aware perhaps 
of the danger in his .own temperament, which 
Yeitch can hardly credit in any one, saying : 
“ I suspect I am fully more idle than you after 
all; . . . as far as regular persistent study 
is concerned. ... I am at present doing 
nothing but attending the Assembly, writing 
letters, and reading Macaulay’s History. That 
word persistent puts me in mind of An ode or 
hymn which, if you have not heard before, is 
worth your hearing. As you give me Shelley, 
I will givfe you (jroethe. It is translated by 
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Carlyle in his ‘ Past and Present,’ a book which 
I earnestly recommend you to read, for pleas- 
ure and profit. Here is the song : — 

‘ The mason’s ways 
Are a type of existence, 

And his Persistence 
Is as the Days are 
Of men in this world 
« 

The Future hides in it. 

Good hap and sorrow. 

We press still thorow, 

Nought that abides in it 
Daunting us, — onward. . . . 

And solemn before us 
Veiled the dark Portal, 

Goal of all mortal ; 

Stars silent o’er us, 

Graves under us, silent. 

But heard are the Voices, 

Voice of the Sages. 

The worlds and the ages 
Choose well — your choice is 
Brief, and yet — endless. 

Here Eyes do regard you 
In eternity’s stillness ; 

Here is all Fulness, 

Ye brave, to reward you, 

Work, and despair not ! ’ 

4 

“ I think $hat is' . . . sublime : *it stirs My 
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spirit in quite an unspeakable manner. I have 
not read Shelley, but shall do so. That idea 
of Necessity as the Supreme Power is grand 
and solemnly true, but dreadful and uncheer- 
ing, if you have nothing more ; in fact, ‘ requir- 
ing no prayer or praise ’ makes it a thing, not 
a Person, . . „ an inconceivable, if not a 
nonsensical, idea. I am astonished at a Poet, 
and one, I believe, of extraordinary sensibility, 
giving utterance to such a cold sentiment. I 
have more sympathy, however, I confess, with 
such a belief rationally adopted and sincerely 
acted bn, than with the * blear-ey&d bigotry ’ 
(Dr Duff’s words) that shrieks its condemnation 
without knowing anything about it, but that 
it differs from itself. # Positively it moves my 
scyrn to see people, themselves immeasurably 
short of the high standard even of heathen 
morality, presumptuously sitting self- chosen 
Cerberi at the gates of Immortality, and taking 
upon them to say who shall or shall not enter 
in.” 

These and like extracts may not iouch us 
now as in themselves weighty or original, but 
do they not bring out some of the influences of 
the time, and within the narrower sphere of 
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the young men’s lives, which made of both 
robust and able men of letters, men who cared 
for the best things, and books, and people, and 
whose hearts burned within them for righteous- 
ness’ sake ? 

Close upon Nicolson’s degree came the an- 
nouncement which drew indignant exclamation 
from Veitch. Nicojson saw it, and with his 
love of the incongruous, and of teasing a friend 
who had no great sense of humour, though 
a great fu'nd of high spirits, he quoted in 
mocking capitate, “Are you aware you are 
down in the Advertiser of the ‘ North British 
Ite view,’ and that in company with Dr Thomas 
Chalmers ? 

‘ III. Translation of Ilescartes on Method. By 
John Yeitch. [In the Press.] , 

‘ IV. Prelections on Butler, Paley, &c. By 
Thomas Chalmers, D.D., LL.D., &o.’ 

The thing is atrocious. To put down a lie, ‘ in 
the press,’ is bad enough, but to put it ” 

thus “is too bad.” To which Veitch replied 
with matter-of-fact vehemence : “ That adver- 
tisement is a shocking affair, — shocking from 
its falsehood, and from the impertinent juxta- 
position of a little and a great. I am *en- 
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deavouring after a stoicism in matters of 
authorship, and hope to able soon to look 
on aught of adverse, as upon aught of favouring 
decision, as somewhat which exists, but affects 
not the merits or demerits of a protection. 

. . . This resolution is, however, prema- 

ture.” 

Still, the ‘ Translation of Descartes on 
Method ’ wa» a firsts essay, and was due for 
publication in that summer of 1850 , and we 
can imagine it cost him no small *pains, and 
was met by the usual criticism, however 
kindly. 

Presently he begins to write for books 
again. “ It will save expense and trouble 
if you . . # . put these together as soon as 

procurable, . . . and call at 100 Grass- 
market for Aitchison, Peebles carrier.” Be- 
sides the translating, he was still of a mind 
to take his degree the following winter, for 
the work’s sake, not the diploma. “Next 
year,” says Nicolson, “ I expect to see, Logic 
60 — Yeitch 60 ; Metaphysic 110 — Yeitch 109 ; 
both 170 — Yeitch 169 !” And again, “May 
you prosper in your ‘ Method ’ : see that you 
give us a good stunning introduction.” 
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A week later, and a third of the transla- 
tion is done, ready for his friend’s perusal. 
Fourteen days to finish it, and “ then comes 
the tug of war, the introduction.” In char- 
acteristic parenthesis he complains of a certain 
French paper as “an exceedingly mystical, if 
not nonsensical, affair. Flay these Frenchmen ! 
there is nothing like good Scotch thinking 
yet ! ” This sentiment did not, of course, 
stand wear. In after-years he would often 
express his admiration for French philo- 
sophical writing, ‘ the exquisite definition and 
exactitude of terms. 

By the middle of June he fell ill, and after 
the attack of bronchitis was over, there was 
a daily “ swimming sensation in the fore- 
head,” solely from “not having seen the groan 
fields for ten or twelve days.” Still he re- 
sisted his friend’s invitation to spend three 
weeks in “ my own Celestial Land of the 
Nibelungen” (Skye). “I could not, how- 
ever,” answers Veitch, “ think it other than 
gross sacrilege thus to lose twenty-one days 
from the summer, ... I must be up and 
doing.” ' And in "the autumn (1850) his first 
effort *was published. As we shall seef* it 
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was followed in ’53 by his translation of 
the ‘ Meditations ’ and of ^elections from the 
‘ Principia ’ of Descartes. “ In* this way,” 
says Professor Fraser, “Veitch has the credit 
of introducing the French philosopher .to the 
English-reading world.” 

It is perhaps not without interest to hear 
what the young man has, to say on this very 
matter of translating ; and indeed the whole 
letter has a freshness and frank nobility, 
which is sufficient apology for itfe * nine long 
pages : — 

“ My dear Nicolson, — . . . I am 

greatly obliged to you for the efforts put 
forth on behalf of my interests. ... I 
have since received the part of the ‘ Method ’ 
from MacDougall. . . . He says in his 

note, ‘ My wish was ... to give here 
and there a touch of greater ease, perhaps, 
and freedom — so that, if possible, the very 
thought of its being a translation might dis- 
appear.’ Hence you perceive his impression 
. . . that it is not free enough in some 

places.” (Nicolson had criticised it *as too 
free.) “ I intend’ to act on this, . . . 
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though with such an old writer as Des- 
cartes, it is hardly possible. At the same 
time, I protest scrupulously against alter- 
ing or polishing the sense for the sake 

of greater ease and freedom. ... I sup- 
pose, however, that owing to the rapturous 
frame of your soul in the meanwhile ” (Nicol- 
son is in the Highjands), “ nothing that re- 
lates to tha darker sciences, or «their authors, 

f 

will have much interest for you. 

Living amdng, and hourly conversing with, 
the beautiful, &c., one is apt to entertain 
. . . infinite scorn towards the meaner 

realities of life. . . . By the way, the 

notion of the beautiful has suggested to my 
mind a topic of interest, I mean [Dr] Duffs 
eloquence.” (On this subject Nicolson had 
just written with enthusiasm.) “ I have 
read with care some of his best oratidns, 
and therefrom experienced high gratification. 
There certainly burns within him, and that 
intensely, a noble fire; an enthusiasm com- 
mensurate, if this is possible, with his posi- 
tion as a Missionary of the Cross, who is 
really hnd truly nothing short of a Herald 
of the Absolute, f&t the same time, . 
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I don’t rate highly even the highest imagin- 
ative power, when not kept in strict sub- 
ordination to the ends of the purely specu- 
lative intellect. I don’t object to imaginative 
energy being realised for its own sake and 
to accomplish its own ends. Legitimately 
you cannot have an act of imagination out 
of relation to the end of the faculty. But 
this end itself ought to be subordinate to 
other and higher faculties. Above all, people 
ought never for one moment to* be left to 
imagine that the stimulation of their emotions 
(sesthetical) is a very lofty employment, or 
better, passion, and that thus the end of 
their existence will be more thoroughly real- 
ised. The truth is, I cannot help regarding 
sm}h men as Duff as somewhat unfortunately- 
placed when, with their high powers, they 
hatfe to make application of these to the 
extraction of a few tears from young men 
and maidens, and sprigs of theology gene- 
rally ; and in sooth, I suspect that the . . . 
majority of the frequenters of the Assembly 
— yourself always excepted, with of course 
many others — are like the frequenters of 
the theatre, there simply for excitement, 
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being a more respectable , . . [rabble], but 
still a rabble. That savours perhaps of some- 
thing akin to presumption, but it contains a 
sound spice of truth, and is quite the im- 
pression of the ‘ impartial spectator.’ 

“I enjoyed a perfect treat the other morn- 
ing. I had the honour, sir, to breakfast with 
the Rev. John Cajrns of Berwick, and the 
greater honour of a prolonged ^colloquy with 
the second Sir William ^not second-rate, mark) 
of Scotland; I found him quite to my taste ; 
a very child in • simplicity of manner, and a 
very giant ‘in profundity of intellect. He is, 
however, no ape of Hamilton, but objects, 
and I think solidly, to several points in the 
philosophy of that ‘ illustrious man.’ Strange 
to say, he has the same objection to the fun- 
damental point in the Metaphysic which I, 
unaided by any previous hint (pardon ‘me 
the egotism), elaborated in one of my recent 
summer essays. I suspect, really, that Sir 
William is wrong, and if so the highest 
metaphygical problem (this Cairlis allowed) 
must be given up as insoluble Then! it 
ill becomes us to boast of the speculative 
intellect ; for this tells us either of our de- 
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ception or our impotence. Perhaps Kant 
was right, and, in deducing or holding an 
Absolute Cause or an external entity, we are 
objectifying illegitimately the merely personal 
laws of our being. If so, we are in a life 

* Where nothing is, but all things seem, 

And we the shadows of the dream/ 

At least Kant’s alternative and Sir William’s 
exhaust the vfhole possible. 

“ By the way, I muSt communicate to you, 
as my friend and confidant, a resolution which 
for some weeks has been in a state of forma- 
tion. I intend, as soon as free of the ‘ Method,’ 
to commence inquiries in the field of Natural 
Theology. These I shall throw into a regular 
treatise, . . . and present in 1854 to the Com- 
petition of Theologians. In the event of fail- 
ure, — at which I would not for a moment be 
• * 
surprised, . . . and would not take sorely to 

heart,— I may find means of making it see 
the light. The investigation will be the means 
of at least permanently settling my own con- 
victions.” 

’ Presently, as August passes, he says. : “In 
good sooth I can acquit myself neither of illness 
nor laziness. I have been suffering from . . . 

F 
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headache. Lazy I am always from constitu- 
tion and inclination ; in truth I am heartily 
ashamed of my summer’s work. ... I confess 
I don’t regret much the little I have done. . . . 
I have grown tolerably stout, — indeed look, I 
believe, rather like a coachman ! ” It is some- 
what diverting to us who know how closely he 
worked in these and other days, to come across 
his reiterated conviction that he was “lazy — 
always.” “ Early rising,” he writes in a letter 
penned before breakfast, “in a man of my 
lymphatic tendencies has an important moral 
influence ; "for just in proportion to the diffi- 
culty with which it is accomplished, in that 
proportion does the fact of my ‘ erectness out 
of the mechanism of Nature ’ the more sen- 
sibly appear.” Again, when Professor Fraser 
commended his dilatoriness with Descartes’ 
' ‘ Meditations,’ setting it down to “ notions 
of perfection,” Yeitch exclaims to Nicolson, 
“ Good soul ! it is sheer idleness ! ” 

The summer of 1851 found the friends more 
widely parted, — Yeitch acting tutor to the son 
of Mr Brodie at Lethen House, Nairn ; and 
Nicolson in London, overwhelmed with the 
weariness and lescpense of sight - seeing^ but 
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led with amazement over the first Inter- 
iational Exhibition and the Crystal Palace. 
To us, nauseated with exhibitions, his com- 
ments are amusing : “It is, in fact, a glorious 
vision, the nearest thing to the showing of 
all the kingdoms of the world, and the glory 
of them, in a moment of time, and assuredly 
a strong temptation to fall down and wor- 
ship.” * , v • 

The Queen was visiting this wonder daily, 
in the early morning, and study within it was 
part of the education of princes of all nation- 
alities. At the same time young Kingsley 
was drawing crowds, and vexing by heretical 
eloquence the soul of Puseyite London. One 
sermon on the Church’s message to the 
working classes ” turned out to be “ the 
working classes’ message to the Church, and 
created an extraordinary sensation." Kingsley 
was openly rebuked in church, but the people 
rose and followed him on leaving it ! 

Elsewhere Father Gavazzi was electrifying 
even hearers ignorant of Italian ; and to Nicol- 
son he seemed “ the only truly Demosthenic 
man I have ever seen, . . . such grace and 
power ‘and variety in his delivery, that to 
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one who understands his words, it must 
perfectly irresistible. He is a tall dignifie 
figure, and with his long robe flung over hit 
shoulder . . . looks the most classical thing 
you can imagine.” 

And of course the young Scotsman must 
needs visit the Houses of Parliament and 
record his impressions. These are not favour- 
able. “ The first view of the Senate gives 
anything but a dignified impression,” he says ; 
and after a great deal of quizzing at their 
expense, he finds that their oratory pleases 
him no better than their apparel. “ Can it 
be,” he exclaims, as a certain noble lord gets 
upon his feet, “ that you are the ablest states- 
man in this great empire ! ” 

And as a corrective to all this pomp and 
frivolity and emotion, there sat in Chelsea 
the prophet Thomas Carlyle ; visible — audible ! 
Of course Nicolson counted him among the 
sights of London, and went. “ There was,” 
he relates, “ another gentleman, . ' . . so I had 
not such «,n opportunity as I wished of hearing 
Jiim [Carlyle] speak on particular points, but 
his talk is most glorious.” We can imagine 
with .what inte^st the young devotee of > the 
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Free Church read what follows : “ He touched 
a little on the state of the Churches, and the 
‘difficulty or impossibility to young men of 
ingenuous minds to commit themselves to any 
of the crazy old machines’ In fact, if they 
had ability or energy, it was worse ; for they 
‘ set themselves to plaster up all the old 
falsehoods, thereby constituting themselves more 
solemn and tremendous impostors under the 
moon 7 Fancy that!* He spoke with great 
admiration of Dr Chalmers, ‘a man of great 
veracity, a man who had a * 'great quantity of 
fine speech in him ; a large amount of quiet 
energy ; and a fine large humanity ’ (‘ not/ ■ 
he said, ‘ soup-kitchen humanity, but I mean 
in the right sense qf the word’). Then he 
said, with emphasis, that he (Chalmers) was 
the ‘ only man of genius of this age who 
followed Theology.’ He speaks in a deliberate 
racy manner, with a thoroughly Doric utter- 
ance, which is refreshing to hear, and his 
laugh is most hearty. He has a noble face, 
somewhat shaggy hair . . . with a sprinkling 
of grey, . . . deep beautiful eyes, good nose^ 

, . . and a lower lip of immense ’firmness 
and sa'tire. There is no restraint in his pre- 
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sence. You forget the stern denunciating 
prophet in the genial homely man.” 

Meantime in the fresh North, and far re- 
moved from his usual surroundings, Yeitch 
was settled to his work as tutor, and tasting 
for the first time the pleasant novelty of 
country-house life. After undergoing a “ most 
painful sea-sickness,”, for he travelled to Nairn 
by boat, he finds his new position. “exceedingly 
pleasant,” and is almost surprised by the “ very 
kind” attitude which Mr Brodie’s household 
adopt towards him. 

Three or 'four hours daily were devoted to 
-his pupil, and the rest were his own. So, 
with his usual enjoyment, he set about learn- 
ing the new country, its features, history, and 
interests. He first tastes the sea from the 
rising ground opposite Lethen House, where 
in a magnificent view eight counties met. 

It makes us smile now to note the silence 
with which Yeitch in his retreat greeted the 
outpourings of the sight-seer Nicolson, who, 
on the rack of London at the hottest of the 
season, was longing, but for the impossible 

expense, to clothe himself “ like an Armenian 

.... <!■ 

or Persian, for <M>lness’ sake”! And wjren 
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the reckless fellow finds himself “without 
money to pay the week’s rent,” three pounds 
are despatched, not without 'difficulty, from 
the far North, and received with shouts of 
thanksgiving ! “ But,” adds Nicolson, “ as 

you are living in such clover, you can stand 
that. Really you have a famous berth. . . . 

I should like to pay you a visit ! ” 

Meanwhile % the work df translating Des : 
cartes’ ‘Meditations’ \^as proceeding, and the 
selections from the * Principia ’ wer® also under 
way ; and in spite of Carlyle — perhaps the 
more because of him — Veitch intended “ be- 
ginning immediately a regular and sustained ( 
course in Natural Theology.” 

From his “ Den ” at Warriston Crescent 
Nijjolson presently writes once more, harking 
back, it is true, to the “ Syren city,” yet 
well content to be home. He gives a highly 
absurd account of his eight-shilling sea- voyage 
from London to Granton, as involuntary deck- 
passenger amidst a dense crowd of visitors 
returning from the Exhibition ; among , whom 
“ everything was obliged to give way for the 
one absorbing idea.” It took from Wednesday 
night -at 9 ‘30 till half- past six on Friday 
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evening ; still, what between woolsacks for a 
bed, a ringdove cooing in the cabin, and a 
couple of books (Terence and Horace) from 
the enticing London bookstalls, Nicolson got 
sleep enough, and rejoiced the more over the 
“deep Sabbatic calm” which reigned in de- 
serted Edinburgh on his arrival. It is now 
Veitch’s turn to be sarcastic. “One thing is 
<;]ear,” he writes, from your exordium, that 
the air of these two Rights has not cooled 
your imaginative sentiments. The exordium 
would itself almost sell a three- volumed novel. 
I predicted-*— mentally — from the mere perusal 
of it that you had been to the Adel phi — or 
to Carlyle ! ” But quickly passing from this, 

he takes up other themes, describing the 

% 

country about Lethen, and fixing with Jiis 
vivid historic sense on the “ one spot of deep 
and thrilling interest, Cullod'en Moor. ... I 
think you are aware of my Jaeobitish leanings ; 
you will not therefore be surprised when I 
tell you that I looked upon it as a piece of 
holy groynd — holy in the best sense of the 
term — worthy of reverence. . . . No one 
whose ‘feelings are awake, and seek their 
proper objects, can fail to be affected *by the 
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mere contemplation of sincere (even while 
erroneous) purpose, when the reality of this 
has been sealed and attested by the blood of 
him who entertained it and sought its real- 
isation. ... I was secretly thankful, how- 
ever, that the battle waJ one day in ’45, 
and not a particular Saturday in 1851, as, 
with all my chivalry, I don’t imagine it would 
have ‘carried ipe to the point of submitting to 
the tender mercies of* . . the commander of 
his Majesty’s troops.” • * 

This little confession is in reality witness 
to something constitutional. For* at no time 
in his life could he endure the notion of * 
bloodshed ; he would blanch at the commonest 
accident, and turn away from a cut finger. 
Ho could not understand any one in the 
miseries of illness, and was, apparently, more 
impatient of the distress than sympathetic 
with the sufferer. The imaginative horror 
which thrilled through him had instant phy- 
sical effect. Going through a salon of many * 
years ago, in which pictures of carnage and 
frightful details predominated, he passed with 
a set face from room to room, compelling him- 
self to “note what he had come to see. But 
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it soon became intolerable, and with a kind 
of fierce sorrow he cried out, “Awful, most 
awful ! this is the very scum of the national 
thought ! ” 

This intensity of realisation came into play 
at every point in his experience. At the 
theatre, which he enjoyed with something of 
the once -theologian’s sense of stolen delight, 
he would b,e completely carried^ away by the 
story, the scenery, a character, a voice, and 
remain unconscious of all else to an extent 
hardly credible. * But the faculty made him a 
unique companion, whether in travel or at 
. home. He did not fatigue one with petty 
things, never hurried along by common routes, 
nor attempted to see the customary sights 
because they were customary. But, talking 
in fresh impressions with boyish, often merry 
pleasure, he bent his mind to its habit of 
grasping the real nature and interest of what 
lay about him, without oppression and without 
tedium. 

Travel* however, was not to be counted 
among Yeitch’s experiences for yet many a 
day ; and we have to turn back to glean from 
the letters how matters were going with him. 
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The old subject ever cropping up excites 
Nicolson to say : “It does .strike me that a 
good masterly sweeping away of the rubbish 
that pretends to be demonstration, once and for 
ever, would be a service to English Literature, 
Theology, and common - sense, even though 
nothing further should come of it, and . . . 

I do consider that to this service you are 
specially called*’ Needless’ to say the gigantic 
task remained in limb© as far as Yeitch was 
concerned. 

It gives us an idea of how closely the young 
students sailed to the wind in moitey matters, 
that presently Yeitch found himself in need of 
five shillings, from having lent so much as three 
pounds to Nicolson in # London ! Promptly the 
latt*r posted a pound-note to Nairn, with the 
feeling words, “ There is nothing so horrible as 
being in want of money in a strange place.” 
This want made itself felt on a larger scale 
and without regard to locality, as the autumn 
went on, and in September Yeitch wrote 
that he would not return to Edinburgh in 
the winter. “ It is a hard thing for Rhetori- 
cians and speculative men generally,” hfe says, 
“to be* obliged to condescend to the con- 
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templation of the relation between pence 
and potatoes ; yet such a speculation . . . 
involves considerable difficulties. The adage, 
‘ Money is the root of all evil,’ has a peculiar 
exemplification in my own case, since it is the 
proximate cause of my exile.” The resolve 
was not made without sacrifices, of which he 
makes light. “ And so,” groans Nicolson, “ you 
are not coming this winter. t , . . I have 

no doubt you will be far better where you are, 
and can ' Work more uninterruptedly.” But 
“ whom can I take up with me unceremoni- 
ously into my ‘ Den ’ to help me to solve the 
‘ Sphinx riddle,’ and freely canvass ‘ things 
new and old ’ ? No doubt I have good 
fellows. . . . But for the man that can 

not only discuss but define; wade in * the 
shallows and swim in the depths; ... in 
fine, that can see through formulas, and hit 
the mean between fear and presumption ; 
limitation and licence ; bondage and anarchy, 
— for him I must wait ! ” 

To which Veitch sends a warmer, if less 
effusive, reply : “I had intended to say some- 
thing by way of! sentiment, seeing that I am 
to be exiled for ^winter from the city of my 
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alma-mater and choice companions; and thee, 
amice, with whom my companionship has been 
by far the sweetest. After your last, how- 
ever, I am somewhat afraid to venture on the 
‘depths.’ . . . That ‘Snuggery,’ sir, is a 

consecrated place, sacred at once to the Muses 
and Metaphysics, to Mirth and Meditation, 
the Sportful and the Speculative. There is 
something . . «, in the atmosphere, of it that 
elicits the latent scepticism of the under- 
standing, ay, and creates it where* it did not 
exist. It is comfortable to have a place where 
one can lay aside a long Sabbatarian face, and 
without danger of being mistaken . . . freely 
canvass the things that are held in repute. . . . 

“From all the help yielded by .the meetings 
in the ‘Den’ to this healthy scepticism I am 
shut out here, . . . forced wholly to refrain 
from such topics lest I should do hurt, and 
. . . be myself misunderstood. Sed verbum 
sat sapientibus” 

By this time Descartes’ ‘Meditations’ were 
announced in preparation, and Nicolson begins 
a busy winter, teaching added to his usual 
work, — for, he says, “I must make money 
somehow.” 
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Whenever the * Meditations ’ were out of 
hand we find Veiteh sending for books, buying 
books, sadly in need of “ Hume, the subtle 
Doubter,” and reading generally in earnest. 
“ I am now only beginning to work my way 
from Metaphysics to Theology ; my progress 
is very slow, but probably as rapid as it ought 
to be.” After a furious letter dealing with 
the nature, of sin, he alights, upon Newman 
with sudden and' characteristic fire. “Ere 
men come 1 to see eye to eye, they must be 
satisfied to trust less to reasoning and more 
to intuition and feeling, or whatever name 
you use to designate that which, not being 
reasoning, is yet above it ; less to the logic 
of human nature and more to its spontaneous 
development — its 'poetry , if you will. vBut 
hold ! that is rather too much. I advise you, 
don’t trust greatly to men like Newman, 
whose inner texture is certainly fine, but 
whose logical part is of the slip -shod style. 
I don’t quite sympathise with, or approve of, 
that method which, while it professes to over- 
throw its opponent’s dogmas by reasoning, at 
the satne time denies that its own are to be 
tried by a similar standard.” 
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Thackeray’s “ new serials ” were at this time 
coming out, and Yeitch mischievously recom- 
mends them, along with Dickens, as excellent 
fare during certain “ dry-as-dustic ” lectures 
of a teacher who shall be nameless. He had 
recently bought Coleridge, by the way, and 
was slowly widening his literary horizon. 

As the year’s correspondence closes, he ex- 
plains his refusal to go to Edinburgh to enrol 
for a “ partial session ” by a consideration 
quite beside the expense of journey and fees. 
“ Of course it would save a year, but I want 
to be ready to ‘preach in three or four years 
— if ever.” 

Nicolson was at this time “ laden with 
work ” : besides five hours’ duty at the 
Advocates’ Library, and his evening teaching, 
he was Extraordinary Assistant to the Pro- 
fessor of Rhetoric and Belles Lettres, and was 
helping Principal Lee in reading the Moral 
Philosophy essays ; all the while studying 
theology, and, by the help of Carlyle, arriving 
at certain decisions, negative but., distinct. 
“That same Confession [the Westminster] it 
is but too evident I never can before God and 
man, with a free soul, swear to as mine. . . . 
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I would equally turn Manichsean or Fire- 
worshipper, and of. course, it likewise folio weth 
that I can never be a minister of the Free 
Church ; and all but equally certain, of none 
other. Such is the lamentable . . . conclusion. 
The future is as blank and doubtful as can be.” 

Having “ astounded the fellows in the Theo- 
logical Association, by uttering ‘damnable 
heresy ’ on .the subject of original sin,” Nicol- 
son draws down on hia, own head a common- 
sense rebuke. “ So you have been coming out 
in the * Theological.’ Be cautious, however, how 
you do it. ‘ Don’t tilt against received pre- 
judices unnecessarily ; especially avoid attack- 
ing them in their received terminology (as 
the doctrine of this or t that). A fellow, by 
becoming a heretic too soon, loses what** in- 
fluence he. may otherwise possess. . . . Never- 

<* * 

theless,” adds Yeitch, “keep hammering at 
the fellows.” Alluding to the “ Metaphysical,” 
he says, “ That Society, sir, will send some 
fresh blood into our Clwrch, and it has. much 
need of it. . . .' They have lately made 

me an honorary member.” 

The ^e§ult of. the said “ hammering,” and of. 
making* a vaguejh^ heterodox* impreg&ion jiU 
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round, was, that Nicolson was called up by Pro- 
fessor Cunningham, and his opinions kindly 
but vainly questioned, “without,” as he him- 
self has it, “ much result ” ! With much 
humour and vehemence the scene is recorded 
in full, and ends : “To think that because a 
man, fronted at once with the whole array of 
theological dogmas, takes upon him to examine 
and question them, he is therefore to be marked 
as an unwholesome entangled sceptic, needing 
the help of learned Professors, to ta*ke him by 
the hand and guide him mt<3 truth, is really 
the quintessence of imbecility, and everything. 

t V 

that is servile and degrading.” He longs for « 
Veitch, that the little explosion might have' 
“ resulted in # something more open and alarm- 
ing v !, But though the incident is fast for- 
gotten, it seems to mark a change which has 
been coming, and which we now feel is come; 
and after the following utterances, we realise 
that Yeitch, like Nicolson, will never enter any 
Church as “ Herald of t$|e Absolute.” “ I can’t 
for. the 1 life of me seer that a man* in this 
[Nieolson’s] state [seeking his way to a 
rational and manly acquiescence in the dogmas 
of the theological standards] is a hectic, or 

g 
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any nearer heresy than he is to orthodoxy. 
Nor can such a condition be a ground for alarm 
to any one the most scrupulous. In point of 
fact, in performing this process you are merely 
discharging your duty, — as he who never 
went through such an ordeal ... as cer- 
tainly omitted doing what he ought. To 
seek to extinguish < this spirit of inquiry, for 
the satisfaction of oneself (if - such be the 
aim of the New College dignitaries), is as 

V, 

hopeless as to essay to turn the sun from its 
course. Besides^ where would be the Protes- 
tantism they profess if such a thing were 
carried out ? where civil and religious 
liberty? Truly this is liberty from which I 
would fain be free, and * Protestantism against 
which I protest. . . . Were the entrance 

into the Church more generally made in this 
way — were the theological dogmas accepted 
because ascertained to be true by each in- 
dividual — there would be more tolerance in 
our churchmen, and less of unchristian bigotry 
and sickening cant. There would be more 
tolerance toward others, because there would 
he some experience of doubts and difficulties 
on the part of fhh believers of the dbgnxtp. 
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“And I for one am resolved that, though I 
am stranded on the shore* of heresy, I shall 
never attempt to maintain any theological 
doctrine which I have not for myself thoroughly 
sifted and found to he true. e He who will not 
reason/ says the author of the Academical 
Questions, ‘ is a bigot ; he who cannot , is a 
fool; he who dare not, is* a slave!’” 

In this spirit he carried out his* own inves- 
tigations to their isstle, upholding his like- 

I • 

minded friend. And this, although he was 
never stranded among heretics, and probably 
went through no crisis more serious than be- 
longed to every thoughtful student brought 
up as he had been. 

Let us realise, however, the integrity and 
morftl courage with which the two friends 
threw aside not only their advantage, but 
what seemed the only career open to them; 
for no couple of Covenanters could have been 
stauncher for silent conscience’ sake. 

Whatever may be thought of Veitch’s wis- 
dom in giving his life to philosophy, there 
can be no doubt in the mind of any one in- 
timate with him, that he did well both for 
himself and the ministry of the Free Church 
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in going his own way. Even if he could have 
joined it conscience clear, there was that in 
him which could brook no compromise, and 
his power of presenting sympathy to his fellows 
was limited, even feeble — fatal hindrances in 
dealing with the souls of men. He would 
either have become a combative and purely 
missionary preacher, strong and eloquent no 
doubt; or he would have sunk into the lax- 
ness which is the curse of defeated energy. 

There are some who believe that in taking 
to philosophy he defrauded us of the fruits of 
a fine historic sense. He had a great hanker- 
1 ing, often expressed, for historical work. “ The 
true history of Scotland,” he would exclaim in 
regret, “ has never been written ! ,, If one only 
. were a dozen years younger!” And a v col- 
league of his own once said, “ Had he chosen, 
Veitch could have given us a finer History 
of Mediaeval Philosophy than any man of 
his day.” 

But it is sufficient to remember what phil- 
osophy did for him, how the study was meat 
and drink to him, and what a lost mind he 
would have beep without it, to reconcile us 
I tO|popsMy ; imaginary losses, and to* lay *iess 
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stress upon what he did for philosophy, with- 
out withdrawing honest recognition and ad- 
miration of his service. 

“We must try,” wrote at this time his 
friend and fellow - student, George Wilson, 
“ to subordinate circumstances to the purposes 
of our higher life, and beware of subjecting 
ourselves to these circumstances : — 

% • 

‘ Still to be strenuous for the bright reward, 

And in the soul acftnit of no decay.’ ” 

• • 

The thought finds echo in Yeitch’s words 
(to Nicolson), “ Really a man has to make 
exertions for a living in this world, of which, 
those whose circumstances are different truly 
know nothing. It is good, however, I find, 
to be so tried and circumstanced. ... I really 
would not be happy had I nothing to fight 
and struggle for ; and I don’t care much 
though this should be my lot through life, 
if it be made to conduce to the refined grati- 
fications of intellect and moral feeling. Why, 

man, it is but a few years at best And 

there is something within one in the shape of 
an . . . ambition to do somewhat for his race 
and time, however* little, which of itself is a 
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great encouragement in the struggle for a 
livelihood.” 

In May of 1852 the question came up of 
his return or not to Lethen for the next 
winter ; “to be settled with myself in a 

few days. ... I am quite at sea. Were I 

# 

resolved for the Church, I should have no 
difficulty, — but there — there — lies the knot.” 
Nicolson is t in the same strait^. “ I have to 
... fix deliberately wfiat I am to do, whether 
to turn east, west, south ? (Northward there 
is nothing to be got ! ) Staying here is the 
plain of destruction ; . . . a man must have a 
work.” 

Meanwhile “Christopher North” retired, and, 
after times exciting to the students, and 
interesting to all, Professor MacDougall * was 
“ duly inducted by the Town Council, the 
Senatus refusing to acknowledge their right 
to do so. The point had been pending, and 
now a crisis was come, and Sir William Hamil- 
ton’s academic wrath waxed fiery over it all.” 
The ideq; of a grocer having any hand in 
regulating the domain of metaphysics was 
to himf “ supremely disgusting.” “ However,” 
adds Nicolson, “ the grocers 'don’t manage %ese 
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things so badly after alt” (they had just put 
in the students’ favourite) — better, I suspect, 
than choleric professors would.” Ferrier was 
the other candidate, the rest having dropped 
out. 

Lethen House left behind, the summer 

closed in a delightful time of holiday at 

Peebles. Veitch had, of course, not seen 

* 

anything to be compared with home since, at 
this time twelvemonth, he left it ; and as 
soon as Nicolson’s foot, cut in bathing, relieves 
him from reading Dante and .quoting Carlyle, 
they proposed to themselves a tour in the 
Border country — a tramp with knapsacks. 

But so vague are both young men as to the 
future, that they actually debated the wisdom 
of quitting their own country for colonial life ! 
“ What think you,” says Veitch, “ of the Dig- 
gings, or as you seem meanwhile to be looking 
in that direction, the Backwoods ? Beally, if 
anything turns up in that quarter that would 
do . . . for tivo (don’t mistake me), I should 
be greatly disposed to join you.” So^ much for 
the study of philosophy ! 

As Nicolson and Veitch saw more of each 
other, and the friendship crystallised, their 
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letters became fewer, simpler. Yet the post- 
script often recalls the first of them: “write 
soon,” “ write, you rascal,” “write, and don’t 
keep me in agony.” Still the letters were not 
now a daily need, and naturally so. Such 
friends could rest assured of each other in all 
. circumstances ; interests widened, experience 
deepened ; new friendships formed. One of 
these last concerns us immediatply, for it must 
have ..begun about 1853^ and it became a sus- 
' tained and * very intimate bond. But, unfor- 
tunately, Yeitch’s letters to George Wilson 
..have been destroyed, and only from the con- 
t text of those of the latter can we gather the 
inwardness of the tie. They met as under- 
graduates, studied together in philosophy and 
theology, shared lodgings during a part of that 
time, corresponded closely for five or six years, 
and finally in 1862 became brothers-in-law. 

The influence of this friend was something 
quite distinct from that of Alexander Nicolson : 
it was salt and salutary, intense but restrained, 
with nothing of the exuberant charm of the 
younger man and earlier friend. 

With a certain sensitiveness, not uncommon 
in a man young land self-equipped, Veitch^e- 
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sented any imputation that he cared for money, 
or indeed for title or honours of recognition, or 
the very opinion of others. Of course he did 
care for these things quite as much as a sen- 
sible man should, and Wilson perceiving the 
weakness, humordusly appreciated the fact. 
“ Act up to your vaunted principles of uneon- 
ventionality,” he writes, with the severe can- 
dour of understanding. A’gain, “ I judged you 
by myself, and I thinly I am as indifferent to 
money as you are. But I have always thought 
you must dislike . . . your present manner of 
life [tutoring, &c.], . . . both because it is in 
itself unsettled and precarious, and because it. 
does not secure to you the means . . . neces- 
sary to independence, and were I in your 
circumstances I would be tempted by any 
offer of fixed employment, were it not par- 
ticularly uncongenial. . . . [Some such offer 
made to Veitch gave rise to the letter.] Far 
be it from me to ruffle your magnificence by 
insinuating that you want money. Neverthe- 
less, you are so far human as to wish .to be and 
to do many things, which without this filthy 
lucre you can neither be nor do in this world. 
... I did not mean anything inconsistent with 
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your being quite as sublime in this respect as 

you can possibly imagine yourself.” 

In reality, the “ vaunted principles ” were 
more practised by his friend than ever by 
Yeitch himself, who was then, at all events, 
too little of a man of the world to allow him- 
self deliberately to toss aside accepted tradi- 
tions. Indeed he was only acquiring know- 
ledge of th§m. Yet in reality ^both were men 
radically separated from, the conventionalities — 
in the one* case by choice, in the other by cir- 
cumstances. That the one remained, as he 
gratefully said, “ still a private individual,” 
( while Yeitch from the beginning commanded 
an audience, does not alter the fact, any more 
than it could change the regard with which 
each looked upon the otter. But it is ceiitain 
that Veitch gained both in a worldly and in a 
spiritual sense from this friendship, what he 
could nowhere else within his circle acquire ; 
and it is touching to read, after the keen-edged 
sentences, the friendly smiting and sarcastic 
hint, an t occasional burst of feeling towards 
him, which seems to alarm its very writer. 

It was late in the summer of this year 
that Yeitch set odt on hik first trawls. *$o 
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absorbed was he in the* new scenes and his 
own impressions, that his letters (to Nicolson) 
are scant and empty. Indeed the correspon- 
dence, as such, lapses. Yeitch seems to have 
kept no more of his friend’s epistles, and it is 
only occasionally that we can glean from his 
own what was passing between them. 

York, Cambridge, Lincoln, London, and the 
English Lakes % made up the little .round ; and 
the contrast between Ijjs one letter from Lon- 
don, and the bright effusive pages »he received 
in 1851 from Nicolson when there, is not with- 
out interest. What strikes him in “this tre- 
mendous city” is that “life indeed appears to. 
me to be quite automatic, — it is all work , no 
thought ! The whole thing, moreover, appears 
so natural, so spontaneous, that the problem of 
when man took the resolution to do as they 
are doing — i.e., performed the mental part — 
seems as difficult of solution as the determin- 
ation of the period of the origin of the heavens 
would be from the constant revolution of the 
stars alone. . . . Withal, there is something 
. . . sublime in the surpassing amount of 
energy one sees, or rather, strives to conceive 
as here displayed. .* . . But it is merely the 
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physical sublime. . ! . After all, the thought 
of it fails to touch one so deeply ... as a 
single act of moral heroism where, the apparent 
interest is all on the side of wrong.” 

On St Paul's his comment is that “ its ex- 
tensive grandeur perhaps surpasses its intensive 
beauty,” and he turns back in thought to the 
Minster just seen at York, to the “ airiness of 
the Gothic,, with most beautiful harmony amid 
great variety.” But in Westminster Abbey 
he is beset -*by the strange sadness which may 
be felt within those subduing walls. “No- 
where,” he “exclaims, “ such testimony to the 
, omnipotence of death, for there at his feet lie 
valour, and grandeur, and worth, and beauty, 
and genius. . . . Yeriiy, the men whom 

this nation delights to honour have a mag- 
nificent repose. . . . Let us keep alive the 
memory of the great dead — God’s too often 
despised gifts to a faithless generation; for 
then, reminded by the stars beckoning to us 
afar, . . . we shall be less apt to forget 
our destiny and haven.” With that his 
thoughts, as always when deeply stirred, 
reverted to home and his own country. And 
in the description of the resting - place* of 
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the Many buried without strife made, and 
without honours gained, we recognise the 
very spot where his own body now lies, yet 
not without his share both of struggle and 
of honour. “For such . . . there may be 
room in some quiet green graveyard beneath 
the shadow of a spreading tree, the wide 
heavens for overarching rgof, and pillared on 
the everlasting, hills — where the repose . . . 
is certainly not less still.” 

In the winter and spring of 1844-*45 Veitch 
once more returned to his bey pupil, and his 
letters from Rothesay and other places, where 
he stayed with Mr Brodie’s household, contain t 
little beyond jottings of the reading he had on 
hand — Scott ; Keats, Kingsley, among the rest. 

“ Being shamefully behind in works of fiction, 

I have been reading up ... of late, that is, 
at leisure hours when physical strength did 
not avail for anything higher ; for I am as 
jealous of my energies as any man, and would 
as soon commit suicide as sit down to a novel, 
poetry — or Kay’s Edinburgh Portraits — in the 
forenoon.” As for places, what “ some people” 
consider dulness he feels to be a proper* degree 
of quiet* Perhaps some “unimaginable lodge 
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for solitary thinkings ” was already a reality to 
him, quite apart from his own quotation from 
Keats. 

He was working in the intervals of teaching 
at his Life of Dugald Stewart, and was so en- 
grossed in one way or another that when winter 
sets in he writes, “ Beyond barometric notices 
there is absolutely no news from this land 
[Nairn] of* mountain, mist, and snow.” A 
period of quiescence, ’ of undercurrent, had 
set in ; thetfe was either too much to tell his 
friend, or nothing at all. A quieter spirit per- 
vades the letters, and the avoidance of meta- 
physical matters is evidently conscious and of 
purpose. 

And then, as sometimes happens, a chance 
circumstance arose, which really defined for 
him his place and work in the world. He was 
just upon his twenty-sixth birthday when a 
letter came from Sir William Hamilton, asking 
him to assist him in the work of the Logic 
class. Keen as Yeitch was to accept this, it 
threw him into new perplexity; Mr Brodie, 
the friend of so many years, was in trouble. 
And dot even [Sir William’s tempting offer 
could-make him? leave the house whidh had so 
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hospitably entreated him. So in his dilemma 
he fell back on Nicolson, who, ready to help at 
any cost, was accepted by Sir William .as 
Veitch’s proxy until January 1, 1856, when 
he freed himself finally from his work as 
tutor. 

He had but short tenure of the office, for 
Hamilton’s days were even then numbered, 
and in May 1^56 he died* , 

Soon after, Veitch.* went to visit Pro- 
fessor Fraser at Church Hill, and* found such 
stress of work to do as he *had not hither- 
to known. After promising to Messrs Black, 
publishers, an essay towards a certain forth-, 
coming volume, he finds it “quite impossible 
for weeks to come ” ; adding, to Nicolson, “ I 
don’t mean to venture rashly into print, and 
without counting the cost. ... I am 
borne to the ground with work ; I have only 
this day got my hands clear of the ‘ Review ’ 
for November, and already the horizon is 
darkening with new clouds of emergency.” 
Part of the work that so embarrassed him at 
this time was the superintending of the ‘ North 
British Review,’ in which he helped Professor 
Fraser for a year, when the latter, who edited 
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the ‘North British’ then and during the six 

preceding years, was under the first pressure 
of -his new duties at the University. . Professor 
Fraser, succeeding Sir William Hamilton, had 
arduous work before him, and he retained 
Yeitch, not only to help him with the ‘ Review,’ 
but for four years as his assistant in the 
University. 

“ In that summer,” says Professor Fraser, 
“ he stayed with u& for some weeks at 
Church HiR, endeared to us all.” And during 
it they went together on a memorable visit 
to Yarrow. 1 For at Tibbie Shiel’s they met 

, Campbell Shairp, “ afterwards amongst his 

* 

truest and noblest friends,” — “ to whom,” says 
Professor Fraser, “ I had the pleasure of in- 
troducing him.” There sprang up from 'that 
beginning another friendship, the mutual sweet- 
ness of which was only ended by death— one 

which was of peculiar value to Veitch:, as 

$ 

satisfying the very heart and core of him, a 
relationship beautiful to see. * 

Indeed. 1856 was a year of good events, 
^crowned as it was by his engagement to 
Miss Wilson, the only sister of his ( college 
friend, <jreorge Wilson. Off course there "fol- 
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lowed upon it many midnight talks between 
the young men, and letters more personal 
than was their wont. “It is true,” writes 
Wilson in reply to an appeal from Yeitch, 

“ that there has always been not a little 
that I felt to be defective both in your 
views and character. I think ... I must 
have made you aware that such was my 
opinion, although a sense of my* great de- 
ficiencies and inconsistencies (much. greater, I 
believe, . . . than any I could ever observe 
in you) has made me feel it too like hypocrisy 
to refer more explicitly to these defects. I 
have thought you not only devout and sin- 
cere ” (this was the matter of discussion), “ but 
growing more devout,, more earnest, and more 
consistent. Unless I had so thought of you, 

I trust that no affection for you (and perhaps 
you do not know, and may never know, how 
deeply and tenderly I have loved you) could 
ever- have induced me to permit your intimacy 
with one who is dear to me as my own 
soul.” How much this means from bine who 4 
pays of himself, “ I have too strong a ten- 
dency to ‘ eat my heart alone ’ ” ! It is,, his 
parenthesis that speaks — that is repented of 

H & . 
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in the next letter, but not in after years 
revoked, in spite of separating experience. 

In the following year (1857) Academic re- 
forms were on foot, and came into play in 
1858 under the imprimatur of a Scottish 
Universities Commission, — “ and it was thought 
desirable,” says Professor Knight, “ that one 
or two of those who had scorned to take the 
M.A. degree under the old conditions should 
now receive it honoris causa. Few were ad- 
mitted, — I think only four : J ohn Downes, J. 
Sime, George Wilson, and John Yeitch. Veitch 
was thus Master of Arts honoris causa, and no 
* honour was ever more justly conferred.” 

When winter came round again the Memoir 
of Dugald Stewart, which had .proved such 
an arduous task, was published, and Veitch 
sent a rough copy to Nieolson for Review, by 
way of light reading on a journey, adding : 
“Dugald, as you know, is but a poor subject 
for a man of mere speculative capacity to 
come out in. But I have sought to do jus- 
tice to his general merits, which I believe to 
be veiy great.” 

Some peculiaf/lifficulties had presented them- 
selviss^to him ifct working at this boolf, fowl, be- 
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fore it reached final form, he wrote for George 
Wilson’s opinion. “ I think, replied the latter, 
“ . . . you ought not to suppress so strong a 
conviction. . . . You do not speak of Stewart 
merely as a philosopher or political economist ; 
you give your estimate of him as a man. You 
hold that he was not a religious man, and 
that his influence was positively irreligious. 
You hold, moreover, that there i§ an entire 
absence of real godlifless in all .the best- 
known Scotchmen of Stewart’s time, and that 
this has blighted both their memory and 
works. I cannot but think that if you pass 
this over without remark, you will place your 
own character in an ambiguous light.” 

In regular, work and the absorption of the 
new circumstances, 1858-59 slip away unre- 
corded, s^ve in letters of George Wilson, 
who, referring to their similar plight, writes : 
“You also are a brother in like adversity. 
Most strange ! that men who once seemed as 
if about to be finally absorbed . . . into 
the Absolute itself, should become so miser- 
ably enslaved to such unmitigated relativity 
as this ! Shall we call it the last infirmity 
of noble fninds ? ” * . 
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Assisting Professor Fraser, whom the young 
men nicknamed “ The Sage,” Veitch waited for 
the close of the session to go off to Auchin- 
eden, his fiancee’s country home, where he was 
awaited. “ What day,” writes his impatient 
friend (George Wilson) in the well - known 
phraseology, “ does the Sage dismiss the 
gentlemen e as such ’ ? ” 
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AFTER-DAYS* 


The years were now come which were to put 
Veitch’s matured nature and disciplined mind 
to the inevitable test. From the time when, 
at thirty-one, ’ he succeeded Professor Spalding 
in the Chair of Logic, Rhetoric, and Meta-* 
physics in St Andrews University, we look 
for* *the frftits of fhe life, and we watch 
the deepening processes which gave concen- 
tration tb his powers, and at the same time 
defined his limitations. 

The telegram worded “ Mr Yeitch is duly 
elected,” which left St Andrews on the 30th 
of May 1860, was a source of rejoicing amon^ 
Veitch’s friends, and of relief and gratification 
to himself. The anxiety of some months was 
over, aijd his future practically secured. He 
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had worked well for it. Besides the annotated 
version of the works of Descartes, the^e was 
the ‘ Life of Dugald Stewart,’ — “ a work,” wrote 
Dr John Brown, “ so rich in varied knowledge, 
and in evidence of the widest and most ex- 
quisite culture, that no One could think it the 
work of a young man, unless from its vis and 
freshness.” And besides these, he had, as Sir 
William Hamilton’s literary executor, edited, 
with Dean Mansel of Oxford' the ‘ Lectures 
on Metaphysics,’ published in 1859, about the 
same time when Veitch tried for the Chair 
of Logic in the University of Aberdeen, and 
lost what Bain got. And now he was en- 
gaged in preparing for the press the second 
volume, namely, ‘ Lectures on Logic,’ from the 
hand of his deceased master. 

Testimonials are proverbially unreliable and 
absurd, because they describe, and fnust de- 
scribe, a man as one would a garden guaranteed 
to grow no weeds. But three little slips of 
print remain to us among the scanty records 
of Veitch’s candidature ; and, coming from the 
hanJf of * three men whose partiality was 
founded, on intimate knowledge of him, and 
of the truth afebut him, are worth perusing 
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again. One was Professor Campbell Fraser’s ; 
another came from Alexander Nicolson; and 
from Dr John Brown’s pen as delightful a 
tribute to a young man as could be paid, 
even by one who had “watched his [J. Y.’s] 
progress through life, and through thought, 
with an interest quite peculiar.” Professor 
Fraser, in forwarding the cause of his assist- 
ant and friend, spoke naturally .to Yeitch’s 
distinction as a student of Logic and Meta- 
physics, “among the foremost of* "those who 
have at any time appeared .in the Matricu- 
lation Lists of this University.” He also 
referred to Sir William Hamilton’s very high # 
regard for Yeitch personally, and also for 
. his philosophical knowledge. After rehearsing 
' his literary* work, &c., &c., Professor Fraser 
alluded to the confidence of the students in 
Yeitch’s Judgment, and their respect for his 
ability, and their large attendance at his 
tutorial, but voluntary, classes. “He is one 
of the ablest academical examiners of whom 
I have any knowledge.” 

“ His experience in the business of teaching 
was that which,” says Dr John Brown, “of 
all others best fife a man to inform and 
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quicken as well as to expound, — the Socratic, 
or examinational method.” “ Modest, self-con- 
tained, genial, energetic, with a deep persistent 
enthusiasm, authoritative, honest and intrepid, 
firm and clear in thought and in action, 
curiously free from the fashionable vices in 
speculation in thought and in style, of the 
present day, I know no man,” continues the 
same generous advocate, “more certain to 
make young men thiqk, ancf think rightly, 
and to influence for good their whole after 
lives, or more certain to enrich and adorn 
that philosophy of mind which is the growth 
of our country, and one of our first pos- 
sessions.” 

Every one who remembers John Brown 
knows how he combined with his singular 
charm and bubbling humour a childlike can- 
dour and benign simplicity, which excused 
every eccentricity, and which, taken with his 
gifted nature, produced the effect almost of 
genius. That candour and simplicity give 
weight to the few sentences in which he 
virtually summed up the life — especially that 
part of it which we have now passed — of 
the young man he knew ‘and liked t so*' well. 
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“Very early in life,” he says, “with that 
quiet ‘firmness which is one of his master 
qualities, he took up his line, and perilled 
everything upon keeping unflinchingly to it. 
He deliberately, and with the full knowledge 
of all its dangers and hardships, negative and 
positive, gave himself up to philosophy proper 
— to the search after truth in the world of 
thought — and from this 'path he has never 
once swerved. In the,noble words of Shaftes- 
bury, ‘he has ever held that the true work- 
man abhors every transgression in his art, 
and would rather starve than Act contrary 
to what he reckons the justness .and truth o£ 
work.’ ” 

Nicolson, at the time sub-editor of the ‘ En- 
, cyclopaedia Britannica,’ entered the lists for 
his old friend by calling especial attention to 
the spirit in which John Veitch had cultivated 
philosophy ; and in closing, he touched on the 
more strictly personal. “ A more independent 
and decisive judgment in philosophical as well 
as in practical matters, combined wi£h a most 
cautious and reverent spirit, I do not know. 
... I have found him in all high and manly 
virtue a man among few, of whom it can be 
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said, as it was of one of the best and greatest 
of Scotchmen, that* ‘ into his breast no ignoble 
thought ever achieved an entrance.’ ” 

Thus it came about, on the strength of com- 
bined fitness and the favouring moment, that 
Yeitch went to St Andrews, and began, not 
new but independent work. The kind of thing 
some of his friends expected of him, without 
of course foreseeing "academical^ changes which 
must nullify their hope&V may be gathered from 
a letter of» congratulation from George Wilson 
just after the appointment was announced : — 

“My dear Yeitch, — Receive my hearty 
congratulations on your having got the Chair, 

. . . and on what must be hardly less con- 
solation, being out of the horrid ordeal to * 
which you have been subjected for so many 
months. I hope the editorial work is over too. 
... Be sure and hold to the resolution I have 
so often heard you express, of not conforming 
to the Scotch practice of constant lecturing, 
which is a t mischievous absurdity, being hurtful 
to the minds of the students, and still more 
hurtful “both to the minds and bodies of the 
teachers. It was easy to denounce it in 
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theory, but it will cost you something in 
practice, quietly to act contrary to a long- 
established custom. I cannot help looking to 
you with some hope that you will do some- 
thing to put fresh ‘practical life into these 
noble speculative studies.” 

Thrown now with suqh men as Ferrier, 
Tulloch, Shairp,^ Sellar, an’d Forbes, it was no 
wonder that Veitch ohjoyed keenly his new 
circumstances and place ; and that* although 
disliking the sea .and seaside places with the 
inborn narrowness of a mountaineer and a bad 
sailor, he ever looked back on the.four years at 
St Andrews with affectionate regret, and spoke 
• with a reserved tenderness of the spot where, 
.in f862, he and his young wife made their 
earliest home. 

It was in the autumn after his appointment 
that Peebles, observing honour done to her son, 
woke up to the idea of being in no wise behind- 
hand. “The Magistrates and Council have 
resolved,” writes Veitch to Nicolson, “to pre- 
sent your humble servant with the freedom of 
the city of Peebles! . . . and also td give a 
dinner in the Tontine Hotel at 4 p.m. of the 
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same day. . . . Are you able and disposed to 
grace the important ceremony? . . . "Come, 
like a good fellow. . . . The whole thing, 
presentation and dinner,' is an awful* calamity, 
but there was no way of getting out of it.” 

This personal and perhaps eccentric view of 
the matter was only one-sided, and did not 
affect in the least hi? sense of the courtesy and 
congratulations of his friends.^ But probably 
he felt the occasion wotdd try him ; hence his 
entreaty to r Nicolson. Professor MacDougall, 
whom the Provost of Peebles invited, could 
not free himself to come, but wrote a long, 
and, to Veitch, most flattering letter, in ex- 
pressing his regrets. He says, “ My attention 
as an examiner was even then ” (in college 
days) “ strongly drawn to him, not only by his 
scholarship, but by the marked superiority of 
his intellect, and by the quiet self-possession, 
the mild dignity and grace, of his whole bear- 
ing.” More “distant sentiments . . . soon 
passed, on my part, into those of warm 
personal t . . . attachment.” Finally, after 
many kindly wishes and foretellings, Mr Mac- 
Dougall'said, “ Mky he prove in his new posi- 
tion the stay and encouragement, the genial 
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counsellor and generous friend, of many a 
solitary student, who may be climbing pain- 
fully the arduous steeps of learning and of 
fame, and ‘help ... to shed around such, some 
portion of that affection and esteem which 
have so largely and happily accompanied his 
own steps.” Whether or not these words 
from his former Professor ever reached the 
ear of Veitch, it seems cfear that he looked 
upon his relationship €b his own students as 
one of the most responsible bits 0 of his life- 
work, and that he succeeded in no t small 
degree in being, outside the class-room, both 
“genial counsellor and generous friend.” 

He used to groan over that percentage which 
inevitably in a large class showed neither 
carirfg nor capacity for his teaching — i.e., for 
its subject. But many a time, when he came 
in to breakfast after the early class in Glasgow 
days, there would be an energetic glow in his 
face as he described “ these good lads of 
mine,” with their eyes turned to him where 
they^sat in hundreds, silent and, as he hoped, 
receptive. 

Professor Knight bemoans the decsfy, nay, 
the disappearance, of that hero-worship which, 
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he says, “every one once bestowed on their 
philosophic teacher,” and goes on : “ If it be 
true (as I think it is) that Yeitch was never 
regarded by liis students as Hamilton used to 
be, this was probably owing more to a change 
in the Zeitgeist, in the academic spirit of the 
time, than to anything else.” This may be 
so, although it is tq be hoped that so serious 
a change is«more apparent thjp real. At the 
same time, it is very ‘ ^unlikely that Yeitch’s 
friends have ever thought of comparing his 
influence among* students with Sir William 
Hamilton’s. • He himself would have smiled 
■at the notion. 

* 

For Sir William’s in his (lay was a name 
to conjure with : he attracted men to the * 
University of Edinburgh when many other 
attractions held sway within it, and he had 
that “singularly magnetic influence” to the 
charm of which we all so delightedly yield. 
Yeitch was quite otherwise moulded, and it 
was literally true of him that he passed his 
real life “in the atmosphere of the unseen”; 
and “ that a spirit so poetical, ... so reveren- 
tial, and even mystical, should have been linked 
in one personality avith an intellect so’ master- 
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fully acute, was the problem, as it was the 
fascination, of his character .” 1 But he was 
no leader of men in the direct sense which 
goes with* social qualities. It was foreign to 
him to attempt the modification of another 
mind in any conscious way. He let people 
be, and often lamented what probably he 
could have helped to change. Yet by a 
curious and rather touching contradiction he 
responded like a child »to the demands made 
on him : he rejoiced in the smalPe^t sign of 
affection shown to him in spite of his shyness 
and reserve. Himself the sincerest of men, 
he would even mistake the flatterer for the* 
true lover ; it was as if the hunger of his 
•nature for sympathy^ in his kind led to a 
positfve lack of penetration. 

His students, ready as any others to criticise 

0 » 

his teaching, and to find matter for laughter in 
his idiosyncrasy, give their own testimony as 
to the sway he held qver them. Something 
very like love was expressed in the half- 
humorous name by which he went among 
them : “ Daddy Veitch.” No one watching 
them, while he addressed them, could* doubt 

* R. M- Wenley, Introduction to ‘Dualism and Monism.* 

I 
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that he carried them with him, lifted then 
with him, when 'a man less intimate with 
Scottish character, and less sympathetic with 
the young and aspiring, would have stranded 
them, and simply posed as an expounder oi 
theories. His fine voice and delivery had 
their own value ; but there was more than 
that, and it was found in the truth, purity, 
reality of the man before them. It was Dr 

John Brown who said of him, “He has the 

< 

unconscious power of attracting young men 
to him, which “makes him a master as well 
as a teacher, so that for his students ito is 
not required, veni is always enough.” 

Now, after his death, one of his last prize- 
men writes thus of him “whose memory I 
revere as I revere none others. I could '"never 
in words say how much I owe him. I had 

O 

. . . never heard his voice till on the first 
day of the session . . . from the rostrum 
of the Logic class - room, in prayer. That 
prayer struck me and stuck to me. One 
felt that there was nothing perfunctory or 
rhetorical about it; it came from the heart. 
We felt the awe and earnestness of it. It was 
for« light ^on the problems that perplex 
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men’s thoughts, — a prayer for forgiveness, for 
‘these ‘sins of ours’ — that* was the phrase.” 
“Men speak of this prayer to-day who were 
in his clas's years ago. Talking with a friend 
the other day, he (the friend) said to me that 
Professor Yeitch was the greatest moral force 
that had ever come into contact with his life, 
and, with the exception of my own father, I 
could say the same in truth. I 4iave never 
since his death heard** a hard word said of 
him. Students who differed frdnf him in 
point of view, reverenced hinr. One of them 
lately said to me, * There was nothing little 
or weak about him ; he was a rock.’ I thank . 
God . . . that I had the privilege of hearing 
# him. The dearest memories I have of college 
life always take me back to the Logic class, 
and I feel^ predisposed to a man who has an 
affection for Professor Yeitch.” Yet another 
student adds his description of that “pious 
and lofty character.” As to the daily prayer, 
“one did not merely listen to what he said, 
but was compelled by the earnestness of his 
devotion to pray with him. . . . How real 
was his faith in the actual presence of God, 
how broad and generous his humanity, how 
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tender and large-hearted his sympathies ! Hie 
influence came from the depth of great moral 
strength. ... It was this stability that gave 
his influence power while he was present, and 
gives it permanence after he has passed away. 
I never felt his power and inspiration more 
real and living than I do now when he is 
dead.” 

Even reverting to the years when Yeitch 
was still a student, kid acted tutor to the 
boy John' Macdonald (now Lord Kingsburgh), 
the same witness is given to his excellent in- 
fluence. “ I* know,” writes Lord Kingsburgh, 
< “ that his high example was providentially 
given to me in my early years, and that I 
cannot estimate how much I owe to it.” 

This, we notice, is all the man, and nowhere 
the philosopher. Better so; rightly so. Mr 

t- 

Wenley has already given us such an admir- 
able study of Yeitch’s position in philosophy 
that any one reading, feels it as convincing 
as it is sympathetic. But to some of Veitch’s 
friends it has seemed that the critical attitude 
which was normal to him as a teacher robbed 
him, sd to speak, of a philosophical system of his 
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own. Hamilton’s, so widely imputed to him, 
was largely the accidental h&bitat of what in 
the student had to find expression, and what 
in the teadber could not be suppressed. 

The fact that he had no solid constructive 
power in philosophy may have disappointed 
friends, but could be no discredit to himself. 
It could only, in the nature of things, come 
out after he took up the responsibility of 
Metaphysics as a Professor, and after he 
was bound to present to other fninds the 
convictions of his own, as a pivot round 
which the rest of his teaching moved. As 
it turned out, he served well, but did not 
originate; and the remarkable way in which, 
Unconsciously, he impressed himself upon others, 
only ihade it more clear that the philosopher 
went down before the engrossing individuality. 
Hamilton’s was, of course, the only school of 
thought to which Veitch could be said to 
belong, but the fact has been too much em- 
phasised for consistency with truth, and it 
was more because he could not be, said to 
belong to any, that the fact of his having 
been trained under the Scottish Leibnitz led 
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people to consider that the mantle of that 
Elijah had literally fallen upon this Elisha. 

It must at least be taken into account, 
that even under the imperial eye' and over- 
awing power of Hamilton, Veitch maintained 
his own independence of mind, undisturbed, 
erect, clear. If then, young and a wor- 
shipper with the rest, “ he retained his own 
clear - cut,* compact individuality, 
being always more himself than Sir William’s 
or any orfe else’s,” 1 we may fairly concede 
that as he matured, he, of all men, was certain 
to continue “ always more himself.” 

A catalogue of works may be a man’s least 
title to fame, or, what is more important, to 
the gratitude of his fellows. But only one 
who was blinded to the value of a laborious 
mind of great logical acuteness, and the ap- 
parently thankless task of the weighty critic, 
could demur to Yeitch’s rightful place in the 
ranks of Philosophy. We may in our 'minds* 
class such workers as he among the “hewers 
of wood, and drawers of water,” but for that 
very reason it is well to guard a judgment 
which 1 may so (easily lapse into prejudice. 

I & Dr John Brown. 
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But it was evident to his friends, as Dr 
A. B. Bruce pointed out in kindly colloquy 
about him, that Veitch made a mistake, both 
as a teacher and a philosopher, in taking up 
an almost pugnacious attitude towards other 
philosophical systems and their exponents. At 
times, when he might have widened his sphere 
of influence, and perhaps done better by phil- 
osophy, he did not refrain* from f^uch intem- 
perance of speech* and altitude as was curiously 
anomalous. This could not but lay’Jhim open 
to criticism, and tended to fqrce the student 
to a too narrow and definite choice in the 
very study, of all others, where the illiberal 
and merely scholastic should be driven out 
•of court. 

It ‘is strange to think of ; yet not all his 
acuteness, his training, his devotion, could 
quite redeem that falling away from the 
true spirit; and accordingly Philosophy made 
him not a son but a servant in her house. 
It is, however, a noble thing to be such a 
servant, and, as we have seen, he never 

t 

swerved from the thoughts and the ambition 
which originally led him to give up. every- 
thing rather than forsake that service. 
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Those who perceived these things were 
rather the more drawn to him. N-o man 
could have held his friends through good 
and evil report more faithfully and loyally 
than he. To realise this we hq»ve only to 
turn to the names of Nicolson, Shairp, J ohn 
Brown, Fraser, Ramsay, Tulloch, Sellar, 
Knight, to read their letters and recall the 
look in then* faces when they and he spoke 
together. 

“ To mast men,” says Professor Ramsay, “ he 
was reserved and self - contained, or known 
mainly as the sturdy, uncompromising pro- 
pugnator of t any question which he took up ; 
to me, and to some of his earlier friends, 

. he was as open as the day, con- 
cealing nothing, reserving nothing, mihcing 
nothing, but pouring out his whole soul of ad- 
miration or contempt or ire upon books, opinions, 
or men, as he thought each deserving of 
them, in the most human and unrestrained 
of vocabularies .” 1 

It was this torrent of utterance, this trust, 
this fine abandonment of himself, that endeared 

h im to the .chosen few ; and those who did not 

■v' y 5 ( . ' y. 

1 Scottish Moun|a&eeriiig Club Journal, Jaji. 2:895. % 
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at once strike response from him, were in not 
a few .cases rewarded for taking "the trouble 
to seek him out, by being suddenly accepted 
in the inner circle, and given a place in his 
affections which nothing but death could unfix. 
Within that narrow circle the first friend of 
his maturer years was undoubtedly Principal 
Shairp ; and it was in the St Andrews days 
that they were so much together. . “ Amongst 
all his colleagues,” ^ays Professor Knight, 
“ Shairp’s influence at this time wag probably 
the most powerful, and the friendship between 
these two men was intense and profound.” 
The harmony which could be felt between 
them was of the most delicate nature : be- 
sides the love of brothers and the tie of mutual 
inteibsts, the very contrast of the two men 
was one of balance, and each supplied in char- 
acter the ’deficiencies of the other. Any one 
who ever saw Shairp and Veitch walking up 
and down the lawn at The Loaning, the taller 
man with his arm thrown over Veitch’s shoulder, 
who heard , their interchanging tones, # or caught 
the sight of each serene face, felt there was 
something present upon which it was impossible 
to intrude, They ’were the most spiritual of 
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lovers, and, in spite of grey locks, as gay and 
as candid as boys.* Walking through Oxford 
together, where they once spent a charmed 
week in each other’s company, the contagious 
spirit of the place seemed to fall upon them. 
They would stand rapt before some sage’s 
portrait, or under some historic window ; and 
again, forgetting time and place, and passers- 
by, would \yheel round in discussion, as they 
sallied forth from the quad of Oriel, and slap 
each other’s .shoulders out of pure satisfaction 
and good-fellowship. 

It is easy to imagine that the influence of 
Shairp gave special stimulus to that study 
which Veitch took up afresh when he went 
to St Andrews. English Literature was then 
taught from his chair, and a more congenial 
addition to his subject proper could not be 
imagined. Knight, then in Forfarshire, used 
to cross the Ferry and frequently spend a day 
with Veitch ; and to him, among Veitch’s 
other friends, it was apparent that at this 
time there was deepening within him, not 
only his knowledge of philosophy, but also a 
great, lpve of literature and romantic lore; 
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and alongside of these, the growth of that 
historic sense and antiquarian interest which 
he never afterwards lost. 

A few ’side glimpses of his life at the be- 
ginning of his residence in St Andrews reach 
us in his letters to E. H. W. : of course they 
allude to work, but they also touch on events 
of the moment, and on his amusements and 
interests, along with more personal matters. 
One of the events was the famous Review 
(in Edinburgh) of August 7, 186/). Some- 
thing of old James Veitch, the Peninsular 
warrior, seems to have stirred, in his son, 
when he wrote as follows of. “witnessing 
the Review, which was by far the greatest 
human spectacle I have ever seen. I never 
before experienced the same feeling in presence 
of my fellow-creatures as I did that day, or so 
vividly realised the fact of a common humanity. 
The whole thing was not only sublime, but so 
touching that I more than once felt inclined to 
shed tears. What a strong and mighty heart 
there is, after all, in this great nation, and how 
nobly that heart responds to the promptings of 
duty, and how fondly it clings to and cherishes 
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the love of our dear and blessed land ! The 
Queen, I am told, td her credit, gave way com- 
pletely as the final cheer of her self-enrolled 
defenders pealed like thunder from the valley. 

. . . I was always sure I had a natural taste 
for the soldier’s life, but I have seldom, if ever, 
felt the warlike stirring so strong within me as 
on that day.” 

A year after, the tragic death of the Prince 
Consort sent a wave of strong feeling through 
the country , and within his narrow circle 
Veitch had to mourn others. “Poor Cun- 
ningham,” he writes, “ is an irreparable loss 
to the Church of Scotland, struck down too, 
like the other [the Prince], in the prime of his 
days, or little more. ... I feel it as almost 
a personal loss.” Still nearer home came 
the death of the father of his betrothed, “ that 
genial man,” as Dr John Brown said, who had 
such power of attaching people to himself, 

whom his children adored, and with whose 

% 

generous spirit no man quarrelled. Indeed 
this event .postponed the marriage. 

As to work, t even before his induction he 
wifites of “that stupid Introductory Lecture, 
which pto^ress^ provokingly slowly. * .^. I 
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must be content to jog on in the dry round of 
notions, judgments, and syllogisms, of which 
it is best for people not to know even the 
name. I am much afraid there will be a 
large gathering on the 28th ” (the day of 
the University ceremonial). “ This will make 
the calamity greater than I looked for.” 
Again, “I am just beginning to see light on 
the subject of my opening Lecture, but find 
it hard and painful ,to elaborate the thing 
folly, or so as to approach in *the faintest 
degree what I think it ought to be.” “The 
St Andrews people must think me an import- 
ant person ! . . . the bankers, are making 
application to be the depositories of my large 
money account ! I am also announced in the 
Peebles paper among the ‘ Arrivals ’ ! On 
seeing the announcement, my mother gave 
expression to an ejaculation which betokened 
very intense astonishment mingled with a 
pretty large spice of contempt, . . . and then 
drily remarked that the paper must be ill 
off for news.” This dry humour on the part 
of the mother recalls another little incident of 
slightly earlier date. A young lady meeting 
her exclaimed, “ S<3 I hear John is engaged to 
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be married?” “Oh!” was all Mrs Veitch 
could say, for she' had not heard the gossip. 
“Pray don’t say I told you” went on the 
embarrassed friend. “ No, no,” was the reply ; 

“ I’ll just say I dreamt it ! ” 

It amuses us now, after hearing for years 
his round abuse of sport and games, of tennis 
and golf, and all kindred insensate follies, to 
read from, -“St Andrews, Jan. 26, 1861. I 

have begun Golf, so that J.' may find 

an antagonist of some powers on the Links. 
My instructor in the art, ‘ Caddie Geordie 
Brown,’ is hopeful of my progress, and en- 
tourages met to try my hand pretty often. 
{Aside, he gets half-a-crown each time, which 
of course doesn’t affect his judgment in the 0 
matter.) Geordie backs me against Tufioch, 
who, by the way, is about the poorest player 
on the Links, and even anticipates that I 
shall one day surpass him ! . . • Noble 

encouragement ! However, Sellar and I go 
out to-day to play . . . till dark.” Curling 
and skatipg he liked in some measure; but, 
as every one knows, his membership of the 
Peeblesshire Slating Club had nothing to do 
witfc t^e gun, ifut only with* the social -octlsion. 
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and the pleasure of eating what other people 
had shot! In 1861 he can write thus: “I 
begin to feel a vehement desire for Tweedside 
and its freshening pastures. One day’s fishing 
just now would be worth five pounds to me, — 
if indeed the value could be estimated in any- 
thing so vulgar as money.” But even this 
once delectable occupation of every possible 
season was dropped, and became a lost art. 
It was superseded in.’his experience by the 
satisfying pleasure in Nature pur£ and simple. 

There was much to engross the young Pro- 
fessor, but less even than usual* to relate of 
him during the St Andrews .years. His 
marriage occurred in June 1862, and we still 
have the hasty note pencilled by himself, and 
handed to his best man, Nicolson : “ Married 
at 114 Princes Street, Edinburgh, on the iT’th 
inst., by tlie Rev. Professor Douglas, Glasgow, 
John Veitch, M.A., Professor of Logic and 
Metaphysics, St Andrews, to Eliza Hill, only 
daughter of the late George Wilson, Esq., of 
Dalmarnock and Auchineden.” . 

Two years later lie was elected to the Chair 
of Logic and Rhetoric in Glasgow, which he 
held till his death*. It was not, perhaps, the 
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happiest change ' of scene for him. Bred in 
the high hill air of Peeblesshire, and fresh 
from easterly sea breezes, the coming to 
Glasgow had its drawbacks : but " while he 
never could like the city, he set himself to 
find out and study its true life, east and west ; 
to search the Broomieiaw and great shipping 
yards; to tramp the suburbs and the curious 
bye -ways of the town. He answered to all 
within it with which # he could sympathise. 
Above all v the winter life there, and summer 
life away, acted as foils to each other, and gave 
zest to the work that belonged to each. 
t Then, too,, as opportunity arose, he began to 
indulge his love of travel To companion him 
through Germany to Switzerland, through e 

« I 

France to his favourite Northern Italy,* who 
could forget it ! Ennui was unknown under 
the stimulus of his fresh mind, and delightful 
mixture of earnestness and fun. That com- 
panionship involved endless talk, and no 
doubt he liked a good listener, a little weak- 
ness compion to less good talkers than he. 
Yet he could mike it very nice for the listener. 
“I hiwe often ||dly missed you,” he wrote to 
ohe who for. te4 years was' his constant Ibrre-. 
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spondent, “ and wished you with me. For one 
thing, "that I might dash at* the eccentricity of 
the momentary inspiration ! How one does bang 
at things'with sympathetic souls ! ” But there 
were times when he would fall into the silent 
mood, and, pacing in front of his companion, 
seemed lost to all about him as he brooded 
over the thoughts that arose within. Travel 
entertained and refreshed him in the limited yet 
enjoyable way he did it? But its most precious 
gift to him was the yearly enchasntment of 
home-coming. For by this* time (1868) he 
and his wife had built for themselves the 
house which was to remain their permanent, 
summer home. It was simple and unpretend- 
• ing, and .in these earlier years somewhat bare 
looking. But the trees which were planted 
by them have grown in the kindliest way, 
cared for year by year, and closely watched. 
Now the walls are clothed in greenery, and 
that nest -like feeling of home has gathered 
round and taken possession of every stone and 
tree. Mr Yeitch chose the site, a *bare field 
700 fee\ above the* sea, that he might have 
the upland feeling of his own country ; he 
planned "the windows, that he might live in 
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sight of Cademuir and Glensax : and it never 
seems to have occurred to him to bu?Id and 
settle in any but the place that had known 
him all his days, nor near any but* those his 
“own familiar hills.” As years went on he 
added to the original acreage a field here, a 
strip of land there, and ingeniously contrived, 
by humouring every bit of old hedge, and 
planting with a liberal but discreet hand, to 
give the spot a character of its own, a natural 
seclusion without the high walls he detested, 
and the primary <■ charm it has, of merging with 
higher glades which carry the eye unbroken 
to beautiful* Glensax, and the hill -tops that 
are fired with the summer afterglow. 

Within the precincts no living creature ‘ 
might be trapped, however mischievous to 

garden or orchard. Fruits must be left to 

$ 

ripen without the selfishness of protecting 
nets. Flowers must live out their little lives, 
and the seedling broom which chance had 
sowed in the gravel of the drive was allowed 
to grow and spread as it liked. Birds, what- 
ever their depredations, were welcome; all, 
from the stray cowslip which must not be 
weeded out of jfche lawn, to the hedgehog, the 
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rabbit, the pheasant, the hare, and such 
friendly visitants, had “just as much right 
to live, and to live pleasantly,” he would say, 
“as you ^nd I.” That the line was drawn 
at naughty boys with a predilection for green 
apples, and at hungry tramps who investigated 
(and changed) the appearance of the larder, 
was perhaps^ a pardonable inconsistency ! With 
these exceptions, the despair of hmisewife and 
gardener fell on deaf* "ears. “Live and let 
live ” was his motto, and, with alf the consis- 
tency to be expected of a man who enjoyed 
good things, his practice ! 

His love of animals is too well known to, 
need many words. But his position as Presi- 
dent (in Glasgow) q£^the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals — and his dog- 
friend, without whom he never sallied forth in 
town or country — do no more than indicate the 
extraordinary tenderness he spent upon dumb 
creatures. I have seen him kneel beside a 
fallen nest of fledglings, and feed them from 
his own lip, talking pitifully the while. He 
would nurse a “ lintie ” that had flown against 
his study window, and next morning come 
down early to look after it, and set it free 
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with trembling hand. ' One wintry afternoon 
in Glasgow he was coming home up £fie hill 
to No. 4 The College, through thick fog, when 
he heard before him the painful struggling and 
slipping of a cruelly laden horse. The carter 
lifted his foot and kicked the patient beast, 
and then swore and struck again, with “ Curse 
yer soul ! ” Instantly a tremendous hand fell 
upon his shoulder, and a thundering voice of 
indignation stopped thfe» words. “ Man, do you 
know what jtou are cursing ? It seems to me that 
your poor brute has more soul than yourself.” 
Even in the half light the man changed colour ; 
.and the Professor put his strength to the back 
of the cart and saw the load to the top. 

In the summer evenings, when his grey* 
figure swung across The Loaning fields,’ after 
a long solitary ramble, the very cows would 
gather about him with the Swiss bells at 
their necks, and he would give a word to each 
by name, or stroke a favourite brown face, 
before he turned in by the well-known wicket- 
gate. “ Betood ” the college eat, and “ Birnie ” 
the college dog, who, as the gong sounded for 
dinner," rose a&d walked downstairs side by 
side before tlfe company, were oncer %miliar 
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to many . 1 Indeed his pleasure in animals 
grew ^ith his years, and 'dates from further 
back than when, as a student at Biggiesknowe, 
his cat, seated on his shoulder, watched him 
write and read. 

The return to Peebles, whether from St 
Andrews or Glasgow, must have seemed very 
natural and necessary after having done the 
same during most of his ‘student* days. But 
we find that he added, to his knowledge of his 
home-country, especially during early Glasgow 
years, by beginning in earnest what he called 
his “ Border raids.” Professor Ramsay says 
that “one is half tempted to suspect tha^ 
it would have been more to his liking if nature 
• had made him a Bqgder reiver instead of only 
. . *. a professor.” Indeed, when he started 

off from' his headquarters at The Loaning, 
strangely garbed, and staff in hand, to wander 
over the hills for days and nights alone, one 
realised that wild old blood, and an irresistible 
inbred love-, mingled with the vagabondish 
tendencies of the philosopher ! Efere are a 
few of his own fla'shing words after sundry 
‘■raids” : “Driven by an impulse which means 
1 Comp. “ Jockie,” in ‘Merlin, and Other Poems, 1 
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reaction from the dry bones of the Valley of 
Vision into which old Ezekiel kicjred, I 
buckled my knapsack, and with it and plaid 
. . . went by Manor Head to Yarrow, staying 
at Kirkstead with the Frasers. ... I broke 
loose on Saturday for many hours, . . . being 
bound to the hard log of labour while sun and 
clouds and breeze and — at length ! the heather 
bloom, were calling.” Or again : “I go to 
Kelso, to the Dinner of, the border Counties ” 
(Association*), “there make a speech. . . . 

Next day take knapsack for the hills of Teviot- 
dale, disappear from human ken for seven days. 
f Oh ! the joy ! oh ! the glory ! The herds’ 
wives will give me scones, and I shall get 
nooks to sleep in here anc^, there. If, as may * 
happen, I yield up the ghost at Ibhe back of 
a dyke, then ‘ Twa Corbies ’ 4 on a stane ’ will 
point to where the bones are to *be found. 
Isn’t it nice that there are 4 twa ’ ? . . . But 
I fear that Snake syllogism is going to eat 
up all my summer!” Once more: “I had 
a glorious jvalk to Loch Skene. . . . After some 
hours, one a teirrible fight with the peat-hags, 

. . . I sighted the Loch. . . . You should 
have seen . I * . and wept for the lonely 
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joy. You know, if I were a woman and had 

a lover, I should take him that walk by the 

•• 

hags of Winterhope, and if he bogged (as is 
exceedingly likely), I should leave him there 
as a goodly riddance, and return home re- 
joicing in freedom from future tyranny and 
cares ! ” 

“ Do you know,” says a letter of later date, 

9 " 

after a certain “ heart-stirring stretch,” “ that 
an old automaton walked from the Douglas 
Stones to The Loaning in three hours, burdened 
with knapsack and plaid. . . # . Alas ! the years 
that are on me, and the young, heart that is 
in me ! ” It was, as we know, long before 
these heavy years, and while he was still 
light of foot as of heart, that the “ raids ” 
begdn and* the habit of daily tramping across 
country established. He was lost without the 
afternoon with nature. “ Summer and winter, 
in town or in country, at home or abroad, it 
mattered not ; through Glasgow fog, under 
Highland mist or Italian sun, he must be up 
and out to put himself in touch with pure free 
nature, as he would call it, . . . something 
that might put freshness and suggestion in 
his *he^ft, and dfive the sense of work and 
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worry from his brain .” 1 “ No one who ever 

enjoyed it,” says Professor Knight, “ could 
forget a long country walk with Yeitch. . . . 
I remember once sitting with him far up on 
the slopes of Manor Head at a green spring- 
well, and reading to him some unpublished lines 
of Wordsworth which had reached me shortly 
before. They touched him to the quick, and 
led him on to talk, and to quote much from 
other poets in a similar . strain,* as we wandered 
on to Dollar, Law, and descended on the other 
side of the range. He was at his very best. 

. . . We traced out part of the old raiders’ 
road, and his conversation on the History and 
Poetry of the Border was all touched by poetic 
fire. One felt how the warfare once waged in 
these glens had made life^eventful 'and full of 
pathos ; how the people in them had been 
reared in the sternest virtues of independence, 
pride, and courage. ... In the course of such 
a walk one was more fully initiated into the 
past history of the District than by poring 
over many a printed volume.” 

V- 

Not only was this true; but it was done 
with native freshness and ease, and the list- 

Vprofessor RamSay. 
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ener could not be oppressed by it. Like the 
clear, quick waters of a* hill stream, the 
thoughts and associations which every turn 
of the way awoke in his mind were poured 
forth, now in murmuring tones, again with 
impulsive gesture ; or, as he paused upon 
the heights, reciting some martial ballad in 
ihe ringing voice so stirring to hear, or wailing 
out the laments and dirgeTs of th^t “ waefu’ ” 
land. They wer£ indeed his own ; and when 
he chanted the verses .or told tha *Jales that 
so absorbed him, no one wished him silent. 
Who that heard it — and it ^as a great 
favourite — forgets his saying of this ? — 

“ As I gaed ower yon high, high hill, 

And doun yon dowie glen, 

Tlfe roar that was in Clyde’s waters 
Wad ha’ feared a hunder men. 

Oh roarin’ Clyde, ye roar Ower loud, 

Yer streams seem wondrous strang ; 

Mak me a wrack as I come back, 

But spare me as I gang.” 

One would have thought that he himself was 
the lover, with only one Fair Margaret in all 
the world, and she a-dying on the other side 
of the river. How he would repeat that last 
line, Bjit spare ®ae as I gang” ! It was 
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not merely dramatic; it echoed in his own 
nature, and he asked the question which to 

0 

him needed no answer, when he said, “Has 
the intensity of the love-passion, or the dar- 
ing of the human will, been more powerfully 
expressed than in these simple words ? ” — (‘ The 
Tweed,’ p. 220.) 

to 

No doubt Yeitch candidly thought of him- 
self as a poet and r a philosopher, because he 
passionately loved phi-lpsophy and the Muse ; 
but it miist not be imagined that he thought 
otherwise than humbly and simply of himself, 
the man. ,And although he became, in a 
measure that few attain, what he had laboured 
to become, his success had this true effect — 
that it uplifted not himself but his standard «• 
in all directions. “I? What l am I?” he 
would say ; “. . . of the earth, earthy.” “ I 
am not good ; I am a worthless old man.” 

“ Ah me ! wae’s me ! for what one ought to 
have done — and been.” Such phrases would 
fall from the sincerest lips, and he would 
extend the spirit of them to his writings, 
questioning (not without reason) the worth 
and correct form of his verses, and echoing 
m>4is free, expressive letters the realisation 
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of his own smallness in the face of the things 
to which his heart and mind went out. There 
was something on the surface which struck 
his friends as combative, aggressive — as de- 
rived, very likely, less from character than 
the difficult nature of his upward early life ; 
but to those who were much with him, he 
calmed and simplified himself, and dropped 
the crusty element which, as often as not, 

was mere disguise. ,* 

"" • 

“ While things go into yesterdays* they often 
live in to-day,” was a sentence pf his own, which 
was true in his experience. He did not merely 
in his letters, for example, describe nature and 
reflect in an abstract way which shut out other 
people. Rather he remembered the yester- 
days? and was glad, if he could, alike to 
keep up the friendly usage, and to make 
good again a threatened bond. “ I like to 
keep up a custom,” he would say, “even of 
five years’ standing. I am so bound by local 
and personal ties. Never was man more so — 
though I do not always own it ! ” . 

What his students knew of his willing mind 
— and purse — to help them, many another also 
gratefully knew ; and, looking back, he would 
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never, especially as an older man, grudge the 
trouble of going oVer the familiar speculative 
ground, or of strengthening by his own advice 
and belief whatever he saw was honest resolve. 
He was one of those men who are, in some 
important respects, at their best in the com- 
pany of women. He made friends of them in 
more cases than one, exactly in the way in 
which women of sense like to be friends. Of 
course it will occur to^ome women, and many 
men, that the source of this lay in his dominant 
character combined with a nature not inac- 
cessible to flattery ! But this was not the 
truth — whatever occasion the enemy may take 
to blaspheme ! Women liked him because of 
that in him which instinctively they knew to 
trust : to them — i.e., to his friends among them 
— he opened out with a candour the very surpris- 
ingness of which had charm ; and he attached 
them to him quite unconsciously by the pleasant 
mingling of the comradeship which put them 
on equal terms, and that chivalrous feeling 
which in his clear soul placed the merest girl 
that he liked on a pinnacle above him. “There 
is something in having daughters,” he says, 
alluding to a visit of threfe lively girls'* who 
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teased and delighted him, “though they are 
frequently troublesome ! Other people’s are, 
I should think, best ! This is enigmatical, I 
perceive, "but not more so than a passage of 
Byron which John [Buskin] in his Gospel, 
chapter viii.', praises as grand English.” 

“ A woman’s life,” he wrote, with the under- 
standing we all appreciate, “is necessarily a 
distracted life ; but the distraction may be, 
and is often, ennobled by that which distracts : 
e.g., a readiness to seize opportunities of good, 
of help, sympathy, and cheerfulness, to those in 
need of them, is often very distracting, but it 
is ennobling. . . . Intensity in one line os 

piece of work is not necessarily a good, unless 
the work be good ; and the work is never well, 
far less perfectly, done if it do not suit the 
faculty of the doer. A life may be frittered 
away on a single purpose — fruitlessly fulfilled 
in the end. In this case intensity may be no 
good, as distraction may be no evil. All that 
can be good is — Let a person, man or woman, 
try to find what is his or her special faculty, 
if he or she have one, which is not common, 
and follow it ; bending circumstances as far as 
possible »to its pursuit or development. If 
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circumstances demand time and strength, give 
it, provided it can be given without self-re- 
proach ; but see that there be no veneering of 
mere inclination — which is often called duty. 

. . . This you will find to be true : that 

a single pursuit in life, be it literature, paint- 
ing, art in any form, is a strength, a steadi- 
ness, and a moral qnd intellectual culture for 
the whole life, even if it be carried out under 
the pressure of circumstances only fitfully.” 

Again, in* reply to a° prickly letter, born of 
certain of his ironical taunts : “ The emotions 
are keen and- quickened in the case of one who 
.worships an, ideal, and they are apt to over- 
flow and clothe things in their own colouring. 

. . . At the same time I may say, it is* 

a conviction of mine that marriage relation- 
ship is overrated as a means of elevating 
individual character, and while it may do so 
— often does greatly — it does not always. 
Further, there is a side of love, or lovers, 
which naturally causes a smile. You will 
find the ^theory of this in Adam Smith’s 
‘ Moral Sentiments,’ where he deals with sup- 
position . . of the ‘Impartial Spectator,’ 
whose emotionfc/cannot be" supposed# to ^keep 
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hourly pace with those of the lovers, and 
thus there arises a ripple* of the ludicrous. 
This is just the humour on the face of the 
deeply genuine, and the deeper the more apt 
to arise. . . . But perhaps I am not much 
of an ‘Impartial Spectator/ and enter into 
your feelings more than you imagine, respect- 
ing both their depth, fruit, .and genuineness.” 

A subject now comes up in which Veitch 
took special interest — namely, the history of the 
old name he bore. It cannot bei established 
that he was lineally derived from the old 
Dawyck or any other noted Veitches. There 
was at least one link which, as ha himself ad-, 
mitted, fell out in the genealogy. Possibly it 
•is much like those flaws which a less veracious 
antiquary than himself would have slurred 
over, and which are in this way discounted 
every day Tby persons who lay stress upon such 
matters. But it touched his imagination not 
the less, that for hundreds of years his name 
had held some of the finest properties in the 
Scottish lowlands, had been the sjipport of 
Scottish kings, and* the terror of the lieges ; 
and he had some ground for his belief that he 
belonged* to them, However remotely, in fact as 
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well as in spirit. Probably the only unkindly 
smiles oyer his open desire to know his forebears, 
came from those who knew nothing about the 
historical and antiquarian researches he had 
made on the subject. Some friendly banter it 
often evoked. Dr John Brown used playfully 
to hail him “ My dear Dawyck,” and Professor 
Fraser saw the “ Modern Dawyck and Border 
Wordsworth ” in one, not from any faith in 
the possible lineage, but rather from mingled 
fun or teaming, with insight into that which 
made him like Wordsworth in a true and good 
sense, and like enough to be descended from a 
..famous and » spirited people. Yet it was im- 
possible not to sympathise with the wish of 
the solitary, self-made man, to associate his 
life by ever so distant threads with the in- 
domitable race of La Vache — the men who 
held the white shield with the sable heads 
through centuries of feudal and national tur- 
moil, and whose motto is to this day, “ Famam 
extendimus fact is.” 

It was. equally impossible, from the internal 
evidence of his character ’ and demeanour, to 
doubt ‘that he bore within him a nobility 
not Of yesterday. The integrity ©f jnind ; 
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the dignity unexpectedly shown ; the gentle 
strength ; the courtesy alike to the shepherd 
on the hill, and the stranger within his gate, 
— these Showed it. 

The subject of “ Veitch,” the name, his- 
tory, and heraldry, was one of the interests 
which brought about acquaintance, and then 
friendship, with the lata Sir John Murray 
Naesmyth of Posso. Sir John* wrote fre- 
quently, and the exqpdisite site $nd glades 
of beautiful Dawyck \vere for lcJng the ter- 
minus of the Professor’s Saturday walk. Then 
Sir John, whose sympathy with trees, and 
artistic instinct in planting, strikes us stilly 
even on a spot of great natural resources, 
• woulgl send young oaks to The Loaning, 

§r • 

where they were treasured and sustained ; 

. and Mr Veitch would urge this antiquarian 
rescue, or that restoration of ancient path- 
way, not without success. Again, when Sir 
John put back to its rightful spot the font 
of St Gordian, adding a simple cross far up 
the lonely valley of Manor, the Poet of that 
Valley sang in simple verse, out of sheer de- 
light yn the relic restored ! 

As each summer ^brought round the day for 
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the open-air service at the Cross of St Gordian, 
hardly a year, wet or dry, but he wqs there. 
The occasion was one of primitive simplicity, 
but indescribably touching and solenfn : a wide 
hush filled the solitary valley, and one at least 
among those present might be seen rapt in 
spiritual awe, and profoundly worshipping. 
Nature and God were equally near, a double 
Presence, glorious and overwhelming. 

It was from Sir J6hn Naesmyth that Mr 
Yeitch received the facsimile of the Veitch 
arms, which he wore upon his seal ; and 
through him also had access to the Posso 
-papers — these last leading him, we cannot 
but suppose, to much more important results 
than any mere point in genealogy. For it 
drew his attention in a special case to the 
history of the Border country, and immedi- 
ately from that to its poetry. What had 
always attracted him, now became his defi- 
nite study, and the fruits are ours in the 
best work of his life — viz., ‘The History and 
Poetry of the Scottish Border.’ That, and 
the ‘Feeling for Nature in Scottish Poetry,’ 
were the outcome of his own interest and love 
of tlie themed which were so evident Jn his 
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letters, in his verse, in his daily life and habit, 
but in no way with such valuable — and per- 
manent —result. 

It was hot so much the “ constitutional dis- 
like of publicity" to which Mr Wenley refers, 
that threw Professor Veitch in upon himself, 
as it seemed. Rather it was his intense love 


for the solitude which gave him time, and the 
luxury of yet more time, for reflection ; love, 
too, for the uplands of* his own country, which 
to his historic sense find poetic Vision were 
peopled indeed, and worth to him all the fine 
cities in the world. In thanking Principal 
Shairp for his just and friendly notice o£ 
the Border Book (first edition), he adds, “ It 
* nee^g all the help that can be given to it 
extraneously ; sensation is . . . too strong 

for reflection in this modern world of ours. 

. . . The still small voice is very apt to be 
discouraged,” — a remark which shows that he 
was not unable to measure the real scope of 
his best work ; although there were times when 
he showed a lack of the same discrimination 
about his less valuable efforts. 


It is true, as Mr Ramsay has said, that to 
realise the “ solid work ” which Professor Yeitch 
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has done “ in the way of analysing and illustrat- 
ing the sentiment for Nature-beauty, of showing 
what part external nature has played in mould- 
ing the thoughts, lives, and legends of our Bor- 
der ancestors, we must study ‘ The Feeling for 
Nature in Scottish Poetry’ and ‘The History 
and Poetry of the Scottish Border.’ The former 
book deals with the theory of the beautiful, 
and traces through the whole range of Scottish 
poetry the varying aLld progressive modes in 
which, at Recessive periods, the objects of our 
natural scenery, have appealed to the hearts 
. . . of men. The latter book” — which, it 

,may be added, seems to his friends the better of 
the two — “is a monumental collection of the 
most characteristic incidents and freshest poems' 
of Border life reduced to a unity of feeling by 
a highly sympathetic imagination.” “Many 
an evening,” says its writer, “ of poring over 
old documents this volume has cost me; and 
many a day under lowering as well as sunny 
skies have I spent in seeing for myself the 
scenes of the historical and traditional in- 
cidents .” 1 Evenings and days, these, spent 
truly con amove l 

1 History and Poetly of the Scottish Border, Preface, «fi»gt edition. 
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BoDKB of course must speak for themselves ; 
but only such as find readers can be said to be 
given their chance. The book reviewed, the 
book abbreviated, the book talked about, and 
skimmed over — not one of these common weeds 
is in the least to be accepted as the book read. 
The injustice, often unintended, of discussing 
what we do not know, is the heaviest we can 
inflict on a writer, whether come *to fame or 

not likely ever t*o do* So. People otherwise 

' ^ * * 
conscientious are often *stupid, and* eye n heart- 
less, about this. Pretended interest is worth- 
less, but if we care enough for a man and his 
book to consider it with him, should we not* 
do the dead, at all events, that obvious cour- 
•tesy^of reading before we pronounce? 

Local, the interest of the Border Book un- 
doubtedly is ; but its appeal, if it extend no 
further, is lo all Scottish men and women ; and 
for them it would be gain but to follow the 
example, and avoid the reproach, of these its 
author’s words : “ Since I came back from The 
Loaning there has been the usual daily darg ” 
(burden), “ . . . nof unpleasant, . . . and I 
have been able too, in a desultory fashion, to 
keep up aid Scottish poetic feeling and history 
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in my mind, with now and again fresh glimpses 
into that quaint life, language, manners, and 
feeling, of which especially Scottish men and 
Scottish women are most ignorant.” 

It was in 1878 that the familiar green 
volume, best of guides and companions to 
the Border counties, came out. “ Here she 
is!” cries Dr John Brown on receiving a 
copy, “ comely, sonsy, in her olive green. It 
is a beautiful book, ;a.nd I like its plump- 
ness. . , r jr I hope it will be popular ; it 
should. But it is in some ways too good for 
the many; and yet one hopes it . . . will 
^revive the poetry of human nature, of the 
people, of flesh and blood, of nature, and let 
us get away from quasi -philosophies and in-' 
trospections, and unwholesome sensibilities. 
Scott and the ballads for ever ! . . . All 

victory to the book and its cause !'” 

Considering Mr Veitch’s close retention all 
his youth by the most exacting of studies, it 
is not surprising that he did not begin to sing 
until the { age at which the majority of rhyme- 
sters cease. The wonder rather is that, be- 
ginning after the full swing of life was upon 
him, he should have sung 1 at all. Barely it 
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vfras the sign of a heart at leisure from itself. 
Not a trace remains, at any rate, of any poem 
earlier than those which appeared in 1872 as 
‘ Hillside .Rhymes.’ These, followed by ‘ The 
Tweed, and other Poems,’ in 1875, and by ‘ Mer- 
lin, and other Poems,’ as late as 1889, make up 
his offering in verse to the lovers of Tweedside. 

Between his friends these volumes were in 
turn the subject of what Hr John Brown called 
“ cordialisations.’* Th^y were greeted with 
hearty and encouraging criticism # toy men like 
him and Shairp, by Fraser and ^[asson and 
Sellar. They were read and’ praised, and in 
some minds gave birth to a hope that their 
writer would rise above the level which divides 
talent from inspiration. When unfavourable 
reviews appeared — and they did appear — John 
Brown simply said, “ It was, and is, a pity ; 
but you are a philosopher, and can afford to 
despise. I wish I was a philosopher ! ” And 
then by another post he would write in cheer- 
ful strain, “ Have you seen Skene’s excellent 
letter on Yeitch’s book ? ” ending with charm- 
ing irrelevancy, “ My dear Poet, .*. . happy 
are you to fall asleep under the shadow of the 
Huildleshopes ! ” 
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Principal Shairp, who had seen parts of the 
* Hillside Rhymes ’ * in proof, liked best the 
“ Manor Water ” and “ Manor Head in Winter.” 
But two others in the book came up, to these, 
in his opinion. “ ‘ Hay of Talla ’ is one of the 
most concentrated pieces of weird, unearthly 
grimness I know ; and. the last, ‘ Alta Mon- 
tium,’ blends, finely, keen insight into the 
nature of the hills with . . '. abstract 

thoughts. It is peculiarly you. There are 
differences ip point of execution and felicity, 
but ... all are the real thing.” 

Principal Shairp’s letters are written with 
such affection, interest, and patient trouble, 
that they must have given Yeitch real help. 
For they are discriminating and often severe ; 
and he gave chapter and verse for his plain 
speaking. 

In one letter, when ‘ The Tweed ’ appeared, 
he sends a “ sample of minute verbal criti- 
cism on ten first pages,” and a long careful 
letter of suggestions : “It is so full of true 
solid poetic ore, that I wish to see it set 
forth in the best outward form. ... You 
see how free I am in making criticisms. It is 
because I belief in the poem and in yep that 
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I make bold to do so.” “No doubt,” says 
another of his friend’s letters, “you are by 
nature, and should be, a poet : you have but 
to study the ‘ accomplishment ’ of verse, which 
of course needs practice.” When the subject of 
publication came up, Shairp wrote, “ I cannot 
say how far they will take with a public sated 
with sensational writings. But to ‘natural 
hearts ’ they will afford, as they have done to 
me, true and refresh yig pleasure, and I be- 
lieve they will do no discredit to*your name.” 
He criticises points “for which I don’t know 
the rule, but which one’s ear judges of,” for- 
getting his friend’s lack of ear;. but goes on, 
“And whatever the world of London, or even 
Edinburgh, may say, I think they will be 
cherished in Tweedside, high and low, long 
after you and I have ceased to hear its mur- 
mur — unlfiss Scotchmen are wholly changed.” 

There were admittedly one or two friends 
who shook the head, or were silent, about this 
poetry- writing : one at least treated the verses 
with scepticism because they ipr&'nsgressed the, 
laws of music, and* were given over to monot- 
onous abstraction in limited vocabulary. But 
the spirit in which *Mr Yeitch received criticism 
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from such as Principal Shairp bore out his 

own words, “The kindest of all things is to 

tell a man (or woman) his or her faults — i.e., 

those that seem to you to be such., Is this 

not giving them of your own life-earnings ? ” 

It is clear, from the letters, that other men 

criticised more generally, yet on the same lines 

as Shairp, and felt about them on the whole as 

he did. But by a simple enough ' paradox it 

remains a fact, that the, friendfe who could best 

*. • 

know and value his work were the ver^ persons 
who, knowing himself, cared least to read him. 
As Shairp said, so said they all ; the real merit 
or demerit did not greatly affect them. If 
they liked his verse, one of its attractions was, 

“ It is so truly you ! ” If they were indifferent 

* 

to it as poetry, still they said and felt, “Tt is 
so truly you.” Like the verdict of his students 
upon his philosophical teaching, which affected 
^em infinitely less than his personality, so is 

that d$ bis readers, as far as poetry in verse is 

" \ 

concerned/ - 

But this bripg 8 us to the most important 
fact in Professo^- Veitch’s life, the value and 
happiness of which' is gecd to know he 
re alis ed/ It is not easy to 1 put the |sct into 
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true words. Many men have walked with 
Nature, entered into fellowship through her 
with the Unseen, rejoiced in simple things, 
and been stronger and purer for it. But the 
relation which existed between John Veitch 
and Nature was one of unusual closeness and 
intensity. One might say without exaggera- 
tion that this bond was^ the deepest in his 
experience, he himself being unaware of its 
depth, although* he ^ell knew its delight. 
Nature^never palled* upon him, ^ never op- 
pressed or fatigued him. More than from any 
human resources (and these he .did not lack), 
he found the only liberty he valued, liberty of 
thought, serenity of mind, fellowship of spirit, 
in jhis communion with hills and “ hopes.” He 
was* but of his element in city life ; yet even 
there, perhaps the more, he caught at every 
touch of ‘Nature’s hand in street and suburb. 
In one letter, referring to the annual move in 
October, he says, “ Amid rain and irritation . . . 
straight to foggy Glasgow ; yet all the way ” 
(in spite of “ rain and irritation ; ” generally 
spoiling to scenery) “ the autumn was glorious 
and pathetic ... up to the coal-pits of Lanark- 
shire, ^hen only* the naked arms of trees — 
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waeful trees — . . . were horrid against the 
sky. . . . Manufacturing industry has much 
to answer for. It has cursed this country, 
and deprived thousands of their natural sus- 
tenance — the light of heaven and the greenery 
of earth.” 

Work was essential and natural to him ; but 
in Glasgow, in spite of work, he at times fell 
out of spirits.r “ I am pithless now, from darg 
and hack — only roused ,ip activity by extreme 
opposition, aqd then there is a flame — Sut it is 
abnormal ! I must set to my day’s darg, and 
see what I can squeeze out of an old brain ! ” 

“I believe, there is weather here, but I 
really do not know or care what it is. ... I 
have a profound impression that the whole 
nation is going to the bad — what with tricky 
Toryism, and Opportunism, and flabby Glad- 
stonianism, windy and weak. Bah ! ‘oh for a 
man ! ” 

Again, “ The dinner at £ Blank’s ’ . . . was 
inelegant but full. * Blank ’ is really very good, 
very kindly, but the ideas ! — I go to the 
Architects to-night to discourse on Glasgow 
architecture — i.e. f boxes with holes, for bailies 
and millionaires and their fvives ! Write to 
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me soon — I am very cross with myself; let me 
commune with you.” These are a very few of 
the phrases in winter letters, which echoed his 
mood. *But there was another and a bright 
side even to Glasgow weather, especially in his 
early years there. For in 1864, as far back as 
the year of his election to the Logic Chair, 

the mutual love of the h$ls brought Professor 

• # 

Ramsay and him together. “ The close in- 
timacy which sprang lip between us,” writes 
the former, “ remained unbrokpij until his 
death, and his friendship for. me had all that 
peculiar charm which attaches, to confidence 
and affection extended by an older to a youngpr 
man.” 

.Such passing glimpses of nature as he 
coufd get in afternoon and Saturday walks, 
pacified and sustained him. As early as 
1866, or about then, he and Professor Ramsay 
and Mr Campbell Colquhoun of Clathwich 
formed what they called the “ Cobbler Club.” 
They were its sole members, and its object 
was to promote the climbing of. every hill- 
top that could be reached from Glasgow in 
winter-time, within the limits of a Saturday 
excursion. “The* name had nothing to do 
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with shoe-leather, — it came from the gallant 
Argyleshire hill of that title, which in those 
days was . . . supposed to he the most dis- 
tant top” within their limit. “In this way 
many a good height was scoured over, from 
Tinto to Ben Lomond, from Dunmyot to 
Dungoyne, from Earl’s Seat to Neilson Pad, 
in weather of every kind. Many were the 
cracks we had with country folk by the way, 
many the snug old farmhouses penetrated for 
shelter or .information. u In the evening, full 
of holiday and hill air, we would gather some 
choice souls together, and hold in high fashion 
the Professors’ Saturday Night, unhaunted by 
the spectre of an early class with its angry 
bell upon tbe morrow.” And year after year 
this was true of him, as his friend has 
also noted, “ I have seen him take more de- 
light in watching a sunset from Buchanan 
Street than most of those who jostled him 
were capable of taking in from the most 
beautiful scenery in the world.” 

“ I have . had now and again quiet walks,” 
he would write, “ westwards towards the sun- 
set over r the Argyle hills. . . . They are far 

t 

off, but still ijjhey have often glowed as 
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they did that afternoon we saw them.” As 
time went on the “ quiet walks ” were cur- 
tailed, the Glasgow life became narrower, and 
he frettftd under the limitation of lessening 
strength, besides showing the greater eager- 
ness to be gone to Peebles. 

While still a man in his fifties, he had the 

sorrow of seeing friend after friend go from 

• * 

him, and he, more than most men, neither 
could nor wished to aAake new ones. “Very 
sad to me,” he writes', “is this ^ssing away 
of Tulloch. Ferrier, Shairp, Tulloch, Sellar, 
and myself, these were the five* consorting in 
St Andrews twenty-six years age ! . , . . Sellar 
and I alone remain — for how long or short 
ong cannot tell.” To lose such friends as 
Sheriff Nicolson and Principal Shairp alone 
would have . meant peculiar grief to any man ; 
to him who attached himself so fervently to 
the few it was piercing. 

On the beautiful September morning when 
he suddenly saw Shairp's death in the papers, 
he was stricken through the heart, and could 
not at first utter* even the groan that came 
to his relief. “ I have not,” he wrote soon 
after, “ for many* a day been so benumbed 
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by a blow. The heart seems to have gone 

out of me for work, thought, almost feeling. 

Alas ! for my brother beloved ; for a man 

more soul to soul, heart to heart — *with me 

— I have not met in this world, and do not 

expect to see again. Into the e sunless land ' 

— well, it is sunless enough to my eyes. I 

see not, know not,, what and where it is. 

Yet there is a hope, even a faith, that no 

true pure soul is lost .or engulfed in indefini- 
* ■ * 
tude — but , ljves ; otherwise this universe is 

profoundly, essentially, cursedly irrational. 
Why should «. we be but to be the best ? 
apd if the best perishes, then what a mock- 
ery ! ” And when death cut off not only the 
elder friends, but dealt him heavy blows 
among the young also, the change came upon 
him which we see in most lives, the settled 
look created by grief, the look of one living 
apart and belonging to something to which 
we have no key. 

The death of his gifted fellow-Borderer and 
loved child -friend, the “ Laura ” of whom he 
so touchingly writes, was to him, as to many 
who knew her less, a bitter loss ; 1 and when, 
1 “In Memoriam : IiMra,” p. 134, * Merlin, and Other Poems.’ 

i' 1 K> 
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a year later, another girl-friend and corre- 
spondent was suddenly snatched from him, it 
seemed* to shake him to the core. He clung 
the closer to what he still possessed. 

But he did more. Sadder and quieter, he 
mellowed insensibly, like the fields he loved, 
preparing for harvest. New gentleness came 
over him ; he grew more ^tolerant, less hasty, 
more genial’ to those with* whom he really felt 
out of touch, and*more endeared to his own. 

“For* the past forty years no form had 
been so familiar as his in the long summer 
days on every hillside, by every stream, of 
the Border country .” 1 True ; but the feel- 
ing for nature became now a craving and a 
passion, where it had been only the deepest 
pleastfre and stimulus. The upland solitudes, 
their wild recesses and unrecorded loveliness, 
were now,* so to speak, a foretaste of heaven. 
But for the Dead, and the sorry inconsisten- 
cies even in Nature, he desired no better. 
Many a time he said this; and, looking at 
his face with the awe and light upon it, as 
he paused on sonfe hill-top, it was seen to 
be truly transfigured. 

1 Professor Ramsay. 
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His letters of the last twelve or fourteen 
years are everywhere touched with the grow- 
ing nature- intimacy which placed men and 
women and books and other interests on 
secondary, though not inferior, levels. No 
one could be jealous of that supremacy. 

He had no knowledge of botany, although 
in a general way .interested by the science 
which attracted his friend and neighbour, 
the late Professor Djekson ’ of Hartree. Of 
geology he picked up stray axioms from Pro- 
fessor Geikie. The stars were, as far as he was 
concerned, unnamed. But while every fact 
bearing on , the ways of nature interested 
him, his own interest was unaffected by such 
knowledge, and did not require its evidence of » 
the marvellous. It was rather that he 'found 
a mind, and held communion with that mind, 
in every phase and aspect of nature, — from 
the rock-rose, “ dear child of the sun,” to 
the sun itself — “the fine touch of the hot 
summer day, the sun's hand upon one’s own, 
link of a far-off companionship.” The Well- 
Bush in Manor "Valley is, he says, the “centre 
of my «. world;” He would always pause in 
passing through that charming spot*, with its 
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climbing natural wood, and bank of yellow 
iris, and the trickling spring, ice-cold on the 
hottest day. “What think you ?” says another 
letter ; “in Manor from the Well-Bush wood 
. . . a cuckoo greeted me exactly on the 

day and spot he greeted me last year ! . . . 
That was worth a London gallery ! and in- 
finitely more worth than any * Silver King ’ 
gaslights and gamboge ! ”* Another day it 
is, “ All the heavens |ire alive with motion 
and interspersed with •Hblue, . ^ . a de- 
licious nor - wester — chiefly wester.” “ Oh ! 
how delightful it was to be . wild once 
again, swinging one’s arms and ... . stick, 
without the risk from the odious crowd of 
•being put down as a lunatic ! Odi profanum 
vulguS * — et arceo!” Again: “The Linn was 
quiet, . . . ending in a deep dark pool, 

as many R life does, and as the Border 
widow’s did. But why not? Did it not 
transfer its grief to the heart of humanity, 
and why shouldn’t it now be quiet? . . . 

In the afternoon I went up the Watch Hill, 
slick to the top — what think you of the old 
dog, or devil ? — and had the most .superb 
revelation of the southern slopes of the giants 
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from Dollar Law to Broadlaw ! And then 
. . . the moorland grass ! Never finer. . . . 

‘ Oh ! the splendour of the grass 5 ! ” * It was 
of Manor Valley that he exclaimed* : — 

“ Life’s deeds and words here fade and pale, 

Thou dreamland of my living years. . . . 

The memories of the higher self, 

All that the grave can never claim, 

All that the injmortal cares to keep — 

This thou alone for me canst n&me.” 

A 

But still nearer horofe* at *his very doorstep, 
the same, kind of feeling prevails — 

C( Each chequered pane hath its own heaven ; ” 

and from the “book-room” so familiar to his 
' friends/ where he always worked, he looked 
out on a favourite sycamore — 

“ The figure always ’gainst the Void, 

To me more than a human friend.” 

Not less so was the pine — 

“ That under open sky unsheltered draws 
Its spirit from the blast.” 

Part of the charm of the summer life lay 
in the coming home from his rambles, often 
at eccentric hours, and with utter disregard 
of gongs an|l dinner. He would catch the 

“ moon - eyed- clock ” far *down in t the * High 

••.••:1V -■ <• - 
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Street of Peebles, as, darkness about him, 
he rounded the top of Cademuir, and often 
chuckled to himself at the frenzied state of 
mind to which such a master must reduce 
his cook ! 

“ But lo ! another sight, a window lamp, 

Descried across the fields, amid the trees, 

Kept brightly shining by lote’s hand, to light 
The homeward way ; and there a swee^, fair face 
Solicitous, and keeping watch.” 

The summer, chiefly spent at TlJef Loaning, 
was broken up in many pleasant ways. Be- 
sides the spring travels abroad, ’which were 
made to include London, and* frequently* 
brought him home by Devonshire, or Wales, 
# or the Lake Country, there were visits 
to the North : to Phesdo, to the late Dr 
Burns, for .whom he • had a deep regard ; to 
Loyal, where he and Professor Bamsay could 
walk their wildest ; to the shooting quarters 
of various relatives and friends. And nearer 
home, in short flights to Gorton, and Har- 
tree, and Thirlestane ; to Lamington, Dawyck, 
and Glen. It is like him that, visiting 

Dr Burns, he writes not of Phesdo, hor of 

• • 

the Granfpians, but of his own hills — not, 
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however, forgetting genial words about his 
kind host. “ They [the, Grampiaqs] look 
sombre and imposing, but lack the buffs and 
browns and greens of our Tweed and Yarrow 
hills. One is the better for seeing them. 
They enhance the feeling of delicacy inspired 
by the Border hills.” On one occasion the 
house party at Loyal had all gone to a 

ball ; but, ‘he adds, “ I had a very pleasant 

¥* * 

evening here with a t Tweedside lass; . . . 

as cultured* and Borderly susceptible a woman 
as I have met* with for long. Ah ! the soul ! 
the soul ! ’That is life. — Aye yours in the 
'old affeetiob. J. V.” 

Balls and routs were of course utterly foreign 
to his ideas of enjoyment : merely to be in a* 
crowd was penance to him. Yet his love of 
the young, and his liking for the spectacular, 
combined to carry him from time to time out 
of his own quiet places. Then the old merri- 
ment would show itself, 1 and he wore an ex- 
pression half deprecating, half amazed, which 
betrayed his thoughts as clearly as if he 
spoke ! Yet- he liked to be missed, even 
while * he wondered how his friends could 
miss from sbcial gatherings an 614 fellow 
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like himself ! “Of course you have been 
riding the London wave : well, enjoy it when 
you can, — and if you can.” “ If you can ” 
was his» natural reflection. 

Again : “ Home I came from Yarrow — yes, 
Yarrow — last night, . . . after the play and 
the gaieties and the ghost -stories ... on 
the night of New Year’p Bay.” He had es- 
caped ! “1 was resolved,” the letter naively 

goes on, “ to sp&nd £he next day in a blessed 
way.” So he made fiJT Yarrow^ across coun- 
try, and thence home, mid-winter though it 
was. “ The grey old warrior stream had 
risen in strength, and was • pouring three 
ordinary Yarrows all the miles of way. . . . 
And yet there was an undertone of wailing, 
without which strength is rude and brutal. 
. . . It charmed, cheered, and softened me.” 
“ There had been a fall of snow through the 
night, the hills were under bright sunshine, 
and every head and crest and fold are as 
fine as if they had been spread for angels’ 
feet.” “Do you know, I think the apprecia- 
tion of snow scenes shows the highest ad- 
vance in refinement of sesthetical feeling. It 
does ngt delight iti -mere colour. It approaches 
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the refining, delicate, purifying sense of form 
which is in sculpture.” 

All this living with nature constituted his 
true life. Such extraneous circumstances as 

c. 

his membership of various societies which 
interested him, or were interested by him, 
had small bearing on that life. Yet we 
know from the records of these institutions 
and societies that he worked for them steadily, 
and that his eloquent pb,wer in speaking was 
as much in ^ evidence aThong them, as it had 
been in old days when he excelled as a 
student, whether to awake sympathy or to 
criticise reform.' 

But it was when water schemes threatened 
his “ Dreamland,” Manor Valley, that the 
full power of fighting and denouncing came 
out. Great and just was his wrath 1 From 
all sides, except of course that water-craving 
section of Edinburgh represented in Mr 
Veitch’s eye by an unknown monster of 
iniquity, one “ Bailie Baps,” he received very 
practical sympathy. There is little doubt 
that he saved Manor from k great reservoir 
wall across its ; beautiful lines, and that he 
proved at personal trouble* and expense the 
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“peaty” nature of the water, as well as the 
fact that were it good for use it was to 
Peebles burgh it should run. 

Dr John Brown was of course an abettor. 
“ Curse ye bitterly,” he wrote, “ the schemes 
against Manor ; cursed be they in their basket 
and store, in their incoming and in their out- 
going ! But blessed be the Birkies of Dundee 
• • * 
who vote for S , and send that impudent 

Quack ^and his ’Baby*,,, back to their den ! ” 
The scheme for Edinburgh is, ^s # all know, 
now going on ; but it is at .Talla lakes, far 
up Tweed, where the natural lake-bottom is 
still a morass, and where re-fillfng wjth water 
will enhance the beauty, without even touch- 
ing the character of the spot. Professor 
Yeitcli lived to know that “ the sweetest 

stream of all the south” was untouched bv 

• *• 

the spoiler. He mourned over Talla too, but 
recognised in the temporary depredations 
a final benefit without destruction of local 
beauty. 

He constituted himself natural guardian to 
all the old peel towers and romantic buildings 
or historical remains of his county, and even 
beyond it. Neith’er “Justice of the Peace” 
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nor “Doctor of the Laws” gave him any- 
thing like the satisfaction of his uninitiated 
office ! When a wayward rowan appeared 
high on Dryhope Tower, and threatened the 
stonework, a letter pleading the cause of old 
story went off that evening to the owner, 
and soon the harmful seedling was cut down. 
With jealous eye he guarded every stand- 
ing-stone frem plough or tourist; and with 
generous assistance of , his * neighbour, Miss 
Kidd of Glepternie, hS repaired and recovered 
the dungeons and remnant wall of Castle Hill, 
which, beautiful for situation, commands the 
whole valley, of Manor, and which belonged 
in olden times to the family whose name 
was also his. 

One of his last services to us in this ‘way 
— and the interest of it is more than merely 
antiquarian — was his prompting and promot- 
ing a scheme by which the tower of Thomas 
the Rhymer, called Ercildoune, was bought, 
and became the property of the Border Coun- 
ties Association. This was done as late as 
1894, and again we are glad to think he 
lived to. learn that his suggestion would be 
carried into e^ect. 
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His efforts to retain the landmarks of the 
past # were not without result even in Glasgow. 
He took great interest in the removal, stone 
by stofie, of the Gatehouse of the Old College, 
and its restoration at one entrance of the New ; 
and many a time, as he passed up the “Lion 
Staircase,” also removed from its old site, into 
the College quadrangle, he would pause to 
express his lasting satisfaction over a relic 
preserved. 

It was one day in Marqh 1892 that some 
among those who loved Professor Veitch most 
deeply, suddenly realised that an overshadowing 
something was upon him. He had been ailing, 
unlike himself, somewhat wan and weary -look- 
ing ; but not till that day when he returned 
from the new - made grave of his college- 
friend and brother-in-law, Mr George Wilson 
of Dalmarnock, did the presage of coming 
fatality seize updn the heart. “Thou to-day, 
I to-morrow,” he then said, as if to him- 
self, with a look not to be forgotten. But 
neither he nor any one had any reason in 
fact . to make them anxious at .that time. 
6e worked as 'usual; he went here and 
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there, felt better, then not so well ; re- 
visited St Andrews, where h$ addressed, the 
Philosophical Society of the University, and 
planned with Mr Knight $n expedition to 
Flodden which never took place, for he him- 
self had passed away before the time came 
round. People were not rware of change in* 
him. “ The vivid manner in which, in our 

i 7 

last long conversation, he described the battle- 
field, . . . was as powerful a bit of descrip- 
tive speech as anything I ever heard. It 
recalled Thomas Carlyle at his best.” Again, 
in Mr Knight’s 1 words, “ I can never forget 
how, he then dealt with the questions which 
few philosophers will ever face, in colloquial 
discussion with their fellows — viz., those of 
Theism and Immortality.” 

His letters, however, took a different tone, 
unconsciously. “ Out of sorts, out of heart, 
and even soul, one has been for weeks, and 
even now the tide is not qilite turned. The 
Lakes were very good in their way, and one 
day from Grasmere I strove against fate, and 
walked up 4 far* Easdale,’ . . . rounded 

the Langdales, saw many wee weird tarns, 

. . ,, and so pfwung back. £>ince thea I 
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have buried myself in work, and done Manor 
almost daily, having thefe drunk in the green 
soul* of the hills. . . . What of destiny 

or predestination in things ? Nothing — unless 
one accepts it, £?nd only as one accepts it. 
Old, dear, and beautiful James I. (of Scot- 
land), back in the far centuries, out it all 
in one stanza : — 

‘ fortune is most and strongest evermore 
Where letst foreknowing or intelligence 
Is in the ma^J 

Read woman , it is the same, and for intelli- 

# % 

gence read personality, and . you have the 
key to the course of many, a life. . . -. 

(Edipus ! (Edipus ! the puzzle ! ” Then, re- 
verting to the never-failing interest, he speaks 
of*having “ finished off old Drummond of Haw- 
thomden, one of the finest souls of the whole 
batch t>f Scotsmen,” and of having been 
“ steeped for weeks in old romance ! Why 
on earth cannot .we make a world such as 
these old rhymers feigned? It was a true 
and heavenly protest against — prose.” 

Gradually, but with sure hand, illness 
settled upon him; and in May 1894 he re- 
ceived sentence,* and returned for the last 
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time to The Loaning, knowing himself a 
doomed man. 

Up to this time he had Been subject to 
hours of deepest depression ; there ivas a 
haunting expression in the eyes ; and he 
would chafe impotently and cry aloud, “Why 
should I, of all men, be cursed with this 
awful disease ? ” But fr<fm the hour when, 
with outward, calm and great dignity, he 
took" the dire message to^ heai't, his demean- 
our in these respects changed. “ God’s will 
be done,” he wrote to a friend. He spoke of 
it openly ; then set himself in silence to face 
Lb, and bore himself with extraordinary cour- 
age. Wasting pain and misery swept over 
him, but the strong spirit and will rose up 
and sustained him. He went about his papefrs, 
deliberately arranging everything he could. 
He burnt letters, and pulled out old relics, 
only ceasing when that which had to be 
done was done. At the letters of his dead 
friends he was induced to pause : it was too 
much for him. “ Ah me ! ” he cried, “ these 
are all from dead men’s hands.” 

This done, he continued his day’s routine, 
as strength allowed, exactly as usual. Jj^Then 
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momenflfe of bodily anguish overtook him, he 
seemed to prefer to be alone ; yet even then 
he would rouse himself, if any one wanted a 
word with him. Once or twice he would turn 
round, and without* a word gaze into a friend’s 
face, with a strange look, as if noting some- 
thing for remembrance. 

Again, or for a rare instant, he would give 
way, and with a low voice exglaim, “ Only 
God knows the •awfulness of this ! ” Butf* as 
a rule he came and went, drove and strolled 
about, dined and read and talked of an evening 
as was his wont. Only for a moment now and 
again did he speak of what was coming — of~ 
the time “ after I am gone,” — and then in a 
perfectly simple, quiet way. The mystery was 
mufih nearer him than even we knew. 

When he felt unable for his usual reading 
he took to lighter Books, and would sometimes 
even let these fall on his knee, to gaze out of 
the windows, of wjiich, more than ever that 
lovely, sad summer, “ each chequered pane had 
its own heaven.” 

One day the * ©Id longing, always present, 
overcame his sense of suffering, and he decided 

9 

ondfc more to visit farrow. There by a strange 
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and happy coincidence he met his friefcd Pro- 
fessor Campbell Fraser. It was at the Gordon 
Arms (where Hogg bade his last farewell to 
Scott) that their last parting took place. 
“Even the partings are "getting fewer,” Mr 
Veitch had said a little while before. It was a 
cheerful group of friends, but with very troubled 
hearts among them. Bht as the visit went 
on, he, who looked so ill at first, revived, and 
threw himself into the spirit <• of the hour. It 
was a wonderful achievement. He kept the 
table in laughter, pretending to eat, and glanc- 
ing up in the old keen way, as he caught at 
: threads of conversation, and gave the repartee 
to hia old friend. He walked out and let his 
ear catch once more the rippling of Yarrow, 
and with hearty words and smiles he ‘bade 
good-bye. No one could have guessed what 
was hidden in his mind. Twelve days after 
that he lay dead in that upper room, his face 
towards the hills. 

“ Death then ended,” writes Professor Fraser, 
“ a companionship which, for nearly half a cen- 
tury, added largely to the happiness of my life, 
leaving the grateful remembrance of a unique 
personality— so i true and O good, so pure and 
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beautiful, in the highest type of Scottish 
character, never to be forgotten.” 

Lasf farewells, last words, are too sad for 
rehearsal, however precious to memory. Let 
us reflect, however, "that only in some instances 
was our friend aware that these were the last. 
He knew he would ^ever see Yarrow again ; 
he did not know that it yras for the last time, 
when, four* days before his deafji, he drove 
up Manor. Th£ yearning expression in^fiis 
eyes was tragic to see. * “ Would *to God,” he 
would exclaim, “I could once more? stand upon 
these heights ! ” Nearly, every eyening of that 
August we used to gather about his chair,* 
and he would eagerly follow, step by step, the 
ground one among us had walked that day. 
He Vould ‘question every mile of it : he seemed 
to know every yard. No paths or landmarks 
were needed for him. He identified in memory 
every nameless spring, the pools of the upper 
burns, the ridges of the far-off “grains,” and 
tried to repeat in another’s experience the 
bygone delights of* his own. 

Then, before the evening was far gone, he 
would rise and bid us good night : “ You 
mu£t excuse an cfld man ; for one is an old 

N 
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man now-a-days.” He was not yet sixty- 
five. 

This went on till one day, Friday, the '3 1st of 
August (1894), on the evening of which there 
was no gathering, save oF anxious faces. On 
that day Professor Iiamsay, whose brief visit 
had given great pleasure and cheering to his 
friend, said good-bye. 1^1 ext day was one which 
it is best to c commit' to silence. Sunday broke 
in all the still splendour of 6arly autumn ; the 
hills were ire their most sumptuous purple. 
It was as 'if Nature were holding some high 
and sacred festival. There was none of the 
feeling of mockery with which she meets poor 
mortals in trouble. Within, — the struggle 
done as far as conscious and indomitable mind 
could do it, — great quiet reigned. ' ' ’ 

“Ah! you have come,” he said to me — for 
it was an old promise — “ and you will not go 
away ? ” Long before, during one of the hill- 
walks, he had said too : “When my time comes, 
I should like just to lie down at the back of 
a dyke, on the heather .” And so, on the day 
which all his friends recall* — when his body 
was laid to earth — the grave did not look like 
a grave at $1, but only a dip in a hilly place, 
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where the harebell of his mother’s fields nodded 
here and there in the dtose, fresh heather. 
That \£as brought from the slopes of Cademuir 
by the faithful hand of his old and valued 
servant, his gardener for five-and-twenty years, 
who took a share in the last sad offices, and 
followed among the fiends that mourned, with 
a heart as full as theirs. , . 

Not the’ most indiffefent spectator could 
forget that last •Crossing' of the Tweed : *the 
throbbing sound of many slow* feet ; the 
champing of horses’ .harness : the 'spaced - out 
tolling of a bell that seemed to echo in the 
hills ; and, above all, the mu^ical^ rush of a 
broad ’waters. The old burgh left its work, 
and stood by reverentially. All passed close 
by fh’e home cottage of Biggiesknowe, up the 
narrow Old Town, into the green high-lying 
spot, to the wall where the trees overshadow. 

Gently the coffin, lowered by hands that 
had clasped his, brushed the heathery sides — 
and rested. He had his wish. 

Tears, and flowers, and kindly Mother Earth 
— who does not know it all, too well ? 


Already the white stone that marks his 
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place is toned and stained by sun and rain. 
The men and women who followed him to 
the grave are drawn back into the absorbing 
stream of daily life. To some even of £hose, he 
is become a mere name. For others he creates 
a daily blank. To one the light is gone out. 

A man must stand or ^all in the memory of 
his fellows on his ow^ strength, and the inward 
virtue and service of 1 his life. Least of all can 
those who loved him dictate the terms to others 

i ' r 

in which he shall continue theirs for help and 
« 

inspiration. ' ( 

4 

But long ago, while still a student, working 
his way, as fye-ever did, to the best within his 
reach* he wrote a letter, which seems fo give 
us in a few sentences not only his estimate of 
the noble in life, but our estimate also df the 
noble in him. It is dated from Peebles, May 
2, 1858 : “I find a Sabbath here a Very good 
thing for restoring me to the even tenor of 
my thoughts, and a sort pf realisation of my 
own individuality, which are apt to be broken 
up and lost in the hurry of minute and harass- 
ing labour. 

“Work is an ennobling thing, be it ever so 
humble — and/I should never wish in thjs wbrld 
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to be independent of it ; but there is no lesson 
which it teaches more efficiently than just 
this : *That, taken by itself, no occupation a 
human Jbeing can put hand to is a sufficient 
employment and gratification of all the capa- 
cities of his nature. That part of divinity 
which is in us will m>t be satisfied with finite 
products, and must nave, something more than 
all we can* ever reach on* earth. v . . There 
is nothing I sympathise so readily wit?) as 
the simple quiet of a green fi«ld or budding 
wood, which seems # to live and ^row for no 
other end but life and, beauty,; and nothing 
that so aptly reminds me that # I too have 
destiny and development, whose perfection is 
not so much to be measured by what I ac- 
complish *as by wlutt I become.” 
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